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Art. I. Britifo Synonymy; or, an Attempt at regulating the Choice 
of Words in familiar Converfation. Infcribed, with Sentiments of 
Gratitude and Refpect, to fuch of her foreign Friends as have 
made Englifh Literature their peculiar Study. By Hefter. Lynch 
Piozzi. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 420 in each. 12s. Boards. Ro- 


binfons. 1794. 


AS Critics, we could not help ftumbling at the very threfh- 
old of this building *. We fhould be glad to know from 
the ingenious lady, who has favoured the public with the work 
before us, why this Synonymy is denominated Briti/h?  Britith 
troops imply Englifh, Scots, and Irifh: but, when we are 
fpeaking of our language in its utmoft purity, it is called 
Englifh; nor, when we mean to compliment or do juftice to a 
foreigner who has ftudied our language, do we fay that he 
writes or {peaks good Briri/fh. ‘This form of fpeech might have 
been ufed before the arrival of the Saxons in this country: but, 
in modern times, it is only from the period of the union with 
the kingdom of Scotland that the appellation Briti/h Has been 
ufed, with propriety, to exprefs certain things in common with 
the whole iflands of Great Britain and Ireland: as inhabitants, 
fubjects, troops, feamen, &c. In many inftances, the term 
Carries us beyond the Tweed; and it would be no recom- 
mendation of a philological book to fay that it abounds in 
Scotticifms, or that it was written in the dialect of Dublin itfelf ; 
or in that of Yorkfhire, Somerfetfhire, or any province re- 
mote from the capital of the Britifh empire. 

Of the work entitled Synonymes Frangois, by the Abbé a see 
rard, we have formerly given our opinion ; (vol. Ixxx. p. 573.) 
and we expréfled a wifh for fimilar wor!s in our own and other 
languages. The firft edition of the Abbé Girard’s new, in- 
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* Milton allows the poet, ‘* who builds the lofty Rhyme,’’ to be 
an archite#: but we are not fure that the conitruction of works ia 
profe would equalize the workmen with Vitruvius and Palladio. 
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genious, elegant, and ufeful work appeared at Paris in 1718, 
under the following title, —Fu/feffe de la Langue Frangoife: but 
it was foon. afterward publifhed not only under a more appro- 
priate and fignificant title, but with confiderable additions, 

Since we reviewed M. d’Alembert’s Hiffory of the Members of 
the French Academy*, when we fuppofed that no work refembling 
that of the Abbé Girard had appeared out of France, we have 
met with the following produétion in Italian: Sznonimi ed ag- 
giunti Italiani raccolti da Carlo Cofianzo Rabbi : the firft edition of 
which was printed in Bologna 1732; and we have feen another 
edition much enlarged, being the 7th, that was publifhed at 
Venice 1764, by Alef. Maria Bandiera. In this work, the 
author has very laborioufby collected and clafled all the words 
of a fimilar fignification, but has not illuftrated their ufe with 
the refined and elegant difcrimination which the French acade- 
mician difplays. 

We were glad to fee that fo ufeful and defirable a work was 
undertaken in our own country by a lady of a claffical educa- 
tion, who had fpent the chief part of her life in the ftudy of 
literature and in converfations with the learned : but we could 
not help being a little envious and afhamed that the honour of 
this enterprife fhould have been ufurped in England by a female, 
as that of tranflating Homer and Terence was in France by 
Mad. Dacier ; and who fhall fay that this envy may not vent 
itfelf in a little feverity, in our remarks on a work which has 
defrauded our fex of that fuperiority to which it has long laid 
claim? Envy itfelf,. however, is a concefion, which allows 
great merit even in the attempt to fill up this chafm in Englifh 
literature. 

We may call thofe words /ynonymous, fays D’Alembert, 
(Eloge de Girerd,) which have abfolutely and rigoroufly the 
fame fignification, and may at all times fupply the place of 
each other, or which prefent the fame idea with fome flight 
difference or modification, It would perhaps be a fault in a 
Janguage, or at leaft an ufelefs abundance, if it had many 
words of the firft kind, which were ftriétly fynonymous: but 
to be in want of the fynonymy of the fecond clafs would be a 
lamentable indigence. A language, unprovided with fuch 


‘fhades of meaning, would be devoid of refinement and accu- 


racy of expreffion. 

The fame author has ventured to fay that the Germans and 
the Englith, immediately after the publication of the Abbé 
Girard’s book, compiled diétionaries of {ynonymous words: 
an affertion which is ill-founded; and he feems to have 
been totally ignorant of the Italian Sizonimi above mentioned. 
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® See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 642. 
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It has been fuppofed, or rather fuggefted by envy, that 
Mrs. Piozzi had in her poffeffion fragments of a work on Sy- 
nonymy by the late Dr. Johnfon,—but, we believe, totally 
without foundation. The lady frequently cites Dr. Johnfori’s 
opinions on fubje&ls which he had difcufled in converfation, 
and which probably were heard only by herfelf and family; if 
fhe had chofen to arrogate to herfelf the honour of thefe, there 
was not the leaft chance of her being detected. Indeed, a cor- 
rect and learned, though a dry, fynonymy might poffibly have 
been extracted, by a plodding compiler, from the defnitions 
and different acceptations of words in Johnfon’s Dictionary: 
but it would have wanted the lively and ingenious illuftrations 
with which the prefent work abounds, and to which we have 
little to object, except on account of the careleilnefs, inaccu- 
racy, colloquiatity, and inequality of the language; which 
fometimes borders on affected vulgarity, and fometimes on 
downright pedantry. We fhall point out a few {pecimens of 
both thefe excefles ; and then, in juftice, proceed to quote and 
indicate fuch articles as manifeft abilities, and qualifications for 
the undertaking, of no ordinary ftandard. 

In compofing this Synonymy for the ufe of foreigners, Mrs. 
P. feems frequently to have deviated fo much from the line of 
purity and elegance in her dialect, that fhe would not have been 
allowed fome time ago in France to have poflefled Je bon ton de 
la converfation. We did not expect to fee the word one ufed 
fo frequently as a pronoun for us and we, by an eléve of Dr. 
Johnfon, who had a decided averfion to its ufe for any fignifica- 
tion but that of number; as it is manifeftly a Gallicifm. This 
lively female Philologift is not fingular, indeed, in this inac- 
curacy : but it would be difficult to find, in elegant writers, the, 
following expreffions ; which frequently occur in the work be- 
fore us :—Somehow —in earneff—how, conftantly ufed in fuch:a 
way as to put us in mind of the London vulgar barbarifm—** he 
faid as how :” —then abouts —fure enough—comically enough —fays 
prettily —banter — at the back on’t, Sc. Thele weeds may be 
eradicated in a fecond edition. 

We fcarcely imagined, indeed, that the fair writer, in order 
to be familiar, would have defcended fo Jow into the regions of 
vulgarity in £ the fele€tion of words in converfation and elegant 
colloquial language :’ though, to make us amends, fhe occa- 
fionally gives us all the Greek and Latin which fhe can mufter, 
and is fo bountiful in fcientific terms and learned allufions, that 
in one fhort article (vol. i. p. 316.) we have aurum fulminans, 
predicable, pyrotechnical, and gnoflics: fo that the poor foreigner 
will find himfelf not only in want of Englifh, but of Greek, 


Latin, Logic, and Chemiitry. In other patts of the work, the 
5 2 following 
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following terms are ufed, we think, with fome degree of oftens 
tation : apherefis—levigating—Pathognomic—exoteric— foterivm 
Rhepalic — afiuate— anorexia—metonymy, Se. 

’ Before we quit the chair, and terminate our cenfure, we 
muft ftill point out a few inaccuracies, fome of which may 
be typographical. For this kind of miftakes, a table of errata 
is very much wanted; and an Jndex fhould by no means have 
been omitted. 

Vol. 1. p. 33, 361, &c. we have adjecivially, for adjectively. 
P. 228%, © the gacd Duke of Orleans,’ fon of the Regent, and 
orand-father of the bad, erroneoufly faid to have died in 1712, 
was born in 170%, and did not refign his breath (though he did 
almoft every other human bleffing,) till 1752. P.250, we 
think our animated authorefs wholly miftaken in the idea which 
fhe has annexed to the clafs at prefent diltinguifhed by the title 
of People of Fafnion. The appellation dces not imply fops and 
coxcombs, and coguettes, (as Mrs. P. imagines,) who derive their 
whole importance from the fo/bion of their drefs, but rather 
means perfons of family and fortune, in fa/bion for their tafte 
and the elegance oi their manners; who keep good company, - 
and are conttantly feen in the circles and haunts of high life. 
P. 319. ‘Though we have lately heard much of energies, yet to 
energize is a new verb in our language, firft farted, we believe, 
by the writer of the prefent work. P. 356, Cuzzoni, the cele- 
brated opera finger, is badly deferibed by being merely called 
an adtre/s. ." 

Vol. if. p. 21. Ina very lively and ingenious article, the 
word auricular feems wanting in the penultimate line, to qua- 
lify the expretiion of all cur fenfations. P. 62, for Purcell 
fhould be read Matthew Locke, whofe mufic is ftill performed 
in Macbeth, which was never fet by Purcell. When Mrs. -P. 
was writing page 114, If the had confulted a very good judge 
of mufic at her elbow, he would have told her that Sars do not 
make the harmony, though it is regulated by them in mufical 
compofitions. We are inclined to believe that the inhabitants 
of Barnco would not like to be called Hottentots, (as in p. 178.) 
and we are not {ure that any other people are honoured with 
that title but thofe in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope. 
P. 270, we have agricv/i//s tor agriculturifls ; and, p. 288, zm- 
prefe for imprefs, unlefs it were intended for Italian; and, in 
that cafe, it fhould have been printed in italics, and in the 
fingular number, like its Companions, (iprefa. } 

Now, after all this vengeance for wreiting trom the lords 
of the creation the credit of this undertaking, it is time to 
do juftice to the {pirit, at leaft, of the execution, by inferting 
fome articles which are written with force and elegance. 

Opening 
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Opening the firft vol. by chance, at page 8, we fhall in- 
fert that and the fubfequent four pages, as fpecimeus of the 
ftyie in which articles, not the moft fpirited of the work, are 


treated ; 

© AFFECTION, PASSION, TENDERNESS, FONDNESS, LOVE. 

© The firft four of thefe words, then, fo commonly, fo conflantly 
in ufe, are, although fimilar, certainly not fynonymous ; and the latt, 
which always ought and I hope often does comprehend them all, is 
not feldom fubftituted in place of its own component parts, for fuch 
are all thofe that precede it. Foreigners however will recolle&, that 
the firit of thefe words is ufually adapted to that regard which is con- 
fequent on ties of blood ; that the fecond naturally and neceflarily pre- 
fuppofes and implies difference of fex; while the reft without impro- 
priety may be attributed to friendfhip, or beftowed on babes. I have 
before me the definition of FoNDNeEssS, given into my hands many 
years ago by a moft eminent logician, though Dr. Johnfon never did 
acquiefce in it. . 

<< Fonpness,’’ fays the Definer, ‘* is the hafty and injudicious 
determination of the will towards promoting the prefent gratification 


of fome particular object.”’ 

« Fonpwness,’’ faid Dr. Johnfon, “ is rather the hafty and in- 
judicious attribution of excellence, femewhat beyond the power of at. 
tainment, to the object of our affection.”’ 

‘ Both thefe definitions may poffibly be included in Fonpness; 
my own idea of the whole may be found in the following example : 

« Amintor and Afpafia are models of true Love: ’tis now feven 
years fince their mutual passion was fanctifed by marriage; and 
fo little is the lady’s arrection diminithed, that fhe fate up nine 
nights fucceffively Jaft winter by her hufband’s bed-fide, when he had 
on him a malignant fever that frighted relations, friends, fervants, all 
away. Nor can any one allege that her TenDERNESs is ill repaid, 
while we fee him gaze upon her features with that FonDNeEss which 
is capable of creating charms for itfelf to admire, and liiten to her talk 
with a fervour of admiration icarce due to the moft brilliant genius. 

‘ For the reft, ’tis my opinion that men love for the moft part with 
warmer Passion than women do—at lealt than Englifh women, and 
with more tranfitory Fon DNeEss mingled with that paffion: while ’tis 
natural for females to feeia fofter TENDERNESS; and when theirar- 
¥FECTIONS are completely gained, they are found to be more durable. 


‘ AFFLICTION, LAMENTATION, SADNESS, SORROW, MISERY $ 
GRIEF, CONCERN, COMPUNCTION, CONTRITION, DIS- 
TRESS. 

* We are come, by a melancholy though fudden tranfition, from 
‘ Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleafure’s {miling Train, 
To 
* Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain; 
As Mr. Pope fays. 


‘ The difmal fubftantives are not however fynonymous; for there 
may be much LAMENTASION certainly with littl pistress, and 
S 3 GRAEF 


‘ 
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GRIEF enough, God knows, without due CONTRITION which 
Jaft word ever carries a religious fenfe along, and is chiefly ufed 
upon pious occafions, as preparatory to ferious amendment and a new 
life. There are, notwithftanding all this, examples enough I fear of 
worldly fituations, that may unhappily include the whole fynonymy, 
For inftance, 

« Mercator’s unexpected death impels many of our common ac- 
quaintance to make heavy LamenTarion; fome friends feel 
jincere sorrow; and I profefs myfelf fenfible of very particular 
CONCERN. His family is in the deepeft sanness, as | hear; and 
you. will doubtlefs be led to pity their AFFLICTION, when told that 
the pollure of their pecuniary affairs is likely very much to heighten 
the pisrraess. His fon’s Grier is poflibly connected with com- 
PUNCTION too, as fearing his extravagant conduct might have 
hattened his father’s end: and when his filly widow fees the MISERY 
brought upop her more deferving children by that blind partiality the 
fhewed to her eldeit boy, her heart will 1 hope feel contrition 
enough to produce true repeniance for the wretched part fhe has a&ted.’ 


The article beginning at p.34, in which no very nice difcri« 
minations were required, is lively and ingenious : 


© BASE, LOW; SORDID; PALTRY, SORRY, POOR. 

« Thefe wretched epithets would be perfeétly fynonymous in their 
application to intelle&tual depravity, did one not difcern inherent 
worthlefinefs in fome of them, acquired poverty of {pirit in the others. 
A man may be’ born a Low, a PALTRY, and, as we fay, a Poor 
creature; an Englifhman mutt however /earn to be sonDID, SORRY, 
and Base I believe :— which lait word, though it leads the way here 
in a new letter, being the vileft of its clafs, may be confidered as the 
moft diftant of all deviations from good, in every fenfe it is ufed. 
Base birth in human creatures; pase fruits in horticulture; Base 
metals in the mineral kingdom; Base dialects, fuch as that of St, 
Giles’s, in our Englifh language. 

‘ EXAMPLE. 

« Mifellus was a lad of Low extraction, and ftudious of Base prace 
tices even in his fchool days; but now grown rich, it was a sorDID 
thing that they relate of his corrupting an ignorant maid to fell her 
wealthy, inexperienced miftrefs; and when he offered the wench a 
PALTRY prefent, it fhould at leaft have been, what fhe confidered it— 
a gold ring, but it was only Base metal, and not worth half a crown, 
This feemed a sorry trick, even in him, and beneath the natural 
narrownefs of even fo poor a creature.’ 

The difcriminations in the following article feem well ima- 
gined : 

‘BLAZE and FLAME 

« Appear to be fynonymous, yet are fcarcely fo in aliteral, and cers 
tainly not in a figurative fenfe. We fay indeed with equal propriety 
that the houfe is in a BLAZE, or that ’tisina-FramMe. Both mean 
light bodies fet on fire, fo as to produce luminous effe&t. Yet all 
know FLAME to be the mere volatile parts of the fewel rarefied fo as 


to kindle cafily. Sir Ifaac fays, FLAME is no cther than red hot 
J fmoke : 
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fmoke: but there are bodies which do not fume copioufly, while others 
do; and we ule the two words when we fay gunpowder is fetin a BLAZE 
moft quickly when the heat iscommunicated by a fpark ; while fpirit 
of wine takes fire by the FLams of alighted candle, as {ome tempers 
are provoked to violence by fierce oppofition, fome others by a hint 
dropt more obfcurely: all this goes right as to the literal fenfe of our 
expreflion. With regard tothe figurative—fhould a foreign gentleman 
nnluckily liften while an Englith friend happened to be {peaking of his 
favourite lady, and in a gay humour called her an old FLame of his, 
which men do commonly enough; and fhould the uninformed ftranger 
in a fpirit of imitation think it a good notion for him to call her his 
BLAZE; not the gravelt of the whole party would probably forbear 
to laugh, though not one perfon in the company could give a reafon 
why—but that it is not cuftomary. Doétor johnfon affirms haftily, 
that this noun is never appropriated to the paflion of love, and perhaps 
it may be fo:—the verb is ufed moft certainly, nor would the moft ac- 
curate converfer fcruple to affert that Rufus’s troublefome paflion for 
his Nevia gLazés out at every turn fo, that there is no fuch thing 
as efcaping the FLamer. Shakefpeare brings both words into contact 
when defcribing popular fury:—In his Coriolanus one fays, ‘* They 
are in moft warlike preparation truly, and we fhall come upon them in 
the very heat of their divifion ; the main BLaze of it is pait indeed, 
but a {mall thing would make it FLa Me out again.” 


The ill-favoured adje&tives DEFAMED, UGLY, HIDEOUS, 
and FRIGHTFUL, have fupplied materials for a good article : 
but it is too long for our pattern purpole, We fhall, therefore, 
give the preference of convenience to the following clear and 
more comprefied article: * 


* TO EXTOL, TO PRAISE, TO COMMEND, TO CELEBRATE. 


« It feems as if commendation {ftood loweft on this feale, if ftale it 
is, and meaneft, if we lay the words on a parallel line together; yet 
I believe ’tis generally underftocd that we comMEND virtue, while 
we CELEBRATE knowledge, and that we feel difpofed to rraise a 
man’s learning, whofe genius we extox. Should this method of 
contidering the verbs in queftion be approved, a foreigner might, 
after perufing what our greateft critic has thought fit to fay of our 
greateft poets, be ftyled judicious for afferting among his own coun- 
trymen that Doétor Johnfon commenps Ifaac Watts with delight, 
and CELEBRATES with pleafure the fuperiority of Dryden; that he 
PRatses Pope and Addifon with deliberate and calm efleem of their 
great merit, while Shakefpeare’s general powers and Milton’s Para- 
dife Loft are by him juftly and zealoufly ExroLLEp above them all.’ 


The following article, beginning at p. 257, we think, will 
amufe our readers : 


* GESTICULATION, ACCENT, EMPHASIS, ENERGY}; ACTION 
IN DISCOURSE; POSTURE AND ATTITUDE EXPRESSIVE OF 
SENTIMENT. | 
‘ The great difference here féems beftowed by the words on their 

plages, or rather by the places indced upon the words, We call that 

So 4 ACTION 
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ACTION on atheatre, which is GESTICULATION in a room; and 
juftly : for on the ftage men’s paflions are applied to, whilft conver- 
fation in our cold country is compofed of argument or fuperficial chat 


. concerning facts not eafily illuftrated by attitude or gelture. ‘There is 


a notion got among us of late years however, that pulpit eloquence 
may be enforced by theatrical manners. This comes over I believe 
with travellers from the continent, where pleafure and duty alike make 
application to thofe paflions by which they defire and are content to 
be guided. In their inftru€tors, therefore, thofe violent contorfions 
of the body, with loud EmpHasis and piercing accent of the voice, 
are not unwifely approved, which would excite no paflion in us except 
contempt, and no acTion except honeft laughter J believe: nor: 
would an Italian audience look gravely on to fee a preacher of their 
own reciting a tranflated fermon upon Gentlenefs, by Blair perhaps— 
with his accuftomed violence of ENERGY, and fudden changes of 
POSTURE as if expreflive of sENTIMENT, where the fentiments are 
fuch as attitude cannot exprefs; becaufe, to every fpectator of every 
nation, ACTING is fuperfluous to argument, and renders regular dif- 
courfe ridiculous. There is a national rhetoric which has its due 
force with its own countrymen, but can perfuade and delight only in 
its own circle, and within its prefcribed boundaries. Our great Lord 
Chatham would never have gained a caufe in the Venetian Courts of 
Judicature by 4/s oratory, I believe ; nor would un’Avocato di Ve- 
nezia rife by 4is eloquence in our Houfe of Commons. When Pere 
Bourdaloue was requefted to preach a Good Friday fermon in a 
friend’s church, they thought him late in coming to the veftry, and 
calling at his apartments which were clofe by, furprifed the good old 
prieft at feventy-fix years of age dancing round the room in his night- 

own to the tune of his own violin. ‘* Oh! are you come to fetch 
me ?’’ faid he, ** 1am ready—but having fafted on this folemn oc- 
cafion pretty rigoroufly, I felt fo low and faint to-day, that without 
this little affiftance to nature I could fcarce have gone through the 
duty.’ Our ftory ends by faying that he went immediately, and pro- 
nounced a fermon fo very paflionate and pathetick, that feveral people 
were carried out in fits, and no one remained unaffected by’ his 
powers. 

‘ Would fuch a method of heating up thofe- powers fuit any 
countryman however, but a Frenchman? 


In p. 359, Dr. Johnfon’s extemporaneous verfes, on an ex 
travagant young heir ({till known on the turf,) coming of 
age, are fo admirable, that we fhall prefent them to our 
readers : , 
‘ Long expected one-and-twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown; 
Pride and pleafure, pomp and plenty, 
Great » are now your own. 


Loofen’d from the minor’s tether, , 
Free to mortgage or to fell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 

Bid the fons of thrift farewell. 





Call 
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Call the Betfeys, Kates and Jennies, 
All the nathes that banifh care ; 
Lavisu of your grandfire’s guineas, 
Shew the fpirit of an heir. 


All that prey on vice or folly 

Joy to fee their quarry fly ; 

There the gameiier light and jolly, 
There the lender grave and fly. 
Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid ‘them come and take their fill. 
When the bonny blade caroufes, 
Pockets full, and fpirits high— 

What are acres? what are houfes? 
Only dirt or wet or dry. 

Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waite ; 

Scorn their counfel, corn their pother— 
You can hang or drown at laft.’ 


We think that the following article merits the praife due to 
neatnefs and precifion : 


‘ LEVITY, INCONSTANCY, UNSTEADINESS, 

« Are nearly if not ftri@tly fynonymous: for he who is difpofed to 
LEViTy in friendthip well warrants a fufpicion of his inconsTANCY 
in love ; although the words here muft not be ufed alternately : nor 
would a wife man choofe fuch a character for partnerfhip in bufinefs, 
nor would he willingly accept him as coadjutor in ftate matters, be- 
caufe no temper is fo certainly fatal to affairs of confequence as an ir- 
refolute one, which gives difpofition towards wavering on every fub- 
ject, either from natural lightnefs of mind, or from that almoft 
equally vexatious UNSTEADINESS of conduét, fo frequently the ef- 
fect of too much philofophy, and a way people get into, more with 
their own applaufe than that of their neighbours, of weighing every 
thing fo nicely, and inveftigating every thing fo clofely, that finding 
faults in all, as in all fublunary things faults muft be found, they 
Perttey on nothing till that time is paft in which any thing can be 

one.’ 

The article in p. 399 is admirably drawn up :—the fubje&s 
of it Mrs. P. well underftands; and to her difcrimination 
between wit and humour, of both which fhe poflefles a confi- 


derable fhare, we readily fubfcribe : 


* LUDICROUS, COMICAL, LAUGHABLE, HUMOROUS, DROLL; 


‘ If critically applied to effays, dramas, &c. are nearly but not 
exactly fynonymous; for a thing comicat in its own nature, and 
feemingly well adapted to the ftage, will not always be LAUGHABLE, 
and wvice verfa. There are HuMOROUs ftories told every day in 


company, that, as Shakefpeare fays, fet the table in a roar, which 
would 
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would excite no fympathy of mirth in an audience met on fet purpofe 
to be entertained : nor would any thing appear half fo LUDICROUS as 
the infenfibility of pit, box, and gallery to a tale which, told to any 
ten people there at fupper, would divert them. Laughing depends 
upon a thoufand minute circumftances ; and the man of humorous fa- 
culties is never half as fure of making thofe who furround him laugh, 
as the man of wit is fure to make them all admire. Wit is a brilliant 
quality, and of a pofitive nature; it may be wanflated in twenty lan- 

uages, and lofe but little; but foreigners can with difficulty learn to 
biah with us, or we with them. 

« Doétor Beattie feems to have confounded thefe qualities ftrangely, 
and feleéts paflages as HumMoRous, which | think purely and per- 
fe&tly witty ; and felects from Hudibras too, of all books perhaps moft 
dazzling with {cintillant brightnefs, 1 fhould as foon be tempted to 
laugh over Young’s poems as Butler’s ; for though ridicule and fatire 
provoke admiration, and we all agree to exprefs that admiration by 
laughing, ’tis but a company laugh at laft, called up to fhew that we 
underftand the joke, but is expreflive of no mirth ; while in Gold- 
f{mith’s five act farces you are momentarily prefented with fome proLL 
miftake, fome burlefque image, or fome Lupicrouvs fituation, which 
affifted by the actor forces out fudden and involuntary laughter from 
the moft ferioufly difpofed. Whatever appears ftudied cannot be 
HUMOROUS, though ComICcAL it may be made by fiudy certainly ; as 
Swift and Congreve knew. ‘They were facetious writers in the trueft 
fenfe of that claflical word; but I fee more HUMOUR in Johnny Gilpin 
than in all Gulliver’s Travels, replete as they are with wit, and fatire, 
and raillery, and malice. Shakefpeare meantime poffeffes the true 
power over his countrymen’s hearts, who never at the thoufandth re- 
prefentation forbear to give their unequivecal teftimony to his various 
powers, while Lancelot Gobbo and his whimfical father inftrué Baf- 
janio on his way to mafter Jew’s ; or when Elbow’s examination before 
the magiftrates is likely (as one of them obferves) to outlaft a nightin 
Ruffia, when nights are longeft there. The difference between wit 
and HUMOUR 1s beft exemplified however in the hiltorical plays ; 
where we find Falftaff always witty, nor can diftrefs at Jaft in any de- 

ree blunt his powers of calling up comic images, and combining 
them with facetious pleafantry : but mine Hoftefs difplays pure naive 
and native HUMOUR, norcan any thing exceed her pROLL fimplicity 
in the account fhe gives of the poor knight’s death, when he is gone, 
whofe fupport in every fcene often took our ‘ention away from her 
character—admirably, incomparably as ’tisd wn. Ben Jonfon has 
not, I fomehow-think, received his due praife for HuMouR. Learn- 
ing is an enemy to merriment, we faney; yet furely the laft f{cene of 
the Alchymift, which to every other perfection that a comic drama 
can poffefs, adds the Lup1crous appearance of ‘the gaping neigh- 
bours, apparently all wonderflruck at fight of what they knew perfectly 
well before, but had been perfuaded to difbelieve againft the evidence 
of their own fenfes, chained down by the fuperior genius of Jeremy 
Butler—is an aftonifhing performance—ingenious and fubtle in the 
contrivance and grouping—yet fo truly natural, pleafant, and honeflly 


laughable, no powers of face can fland it: and when I fit alone and re- 
frefh 
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frefh my memory with the effet that play had upon the ftage in Gare 
rick’s time, I can laugh from recollection of its force. Garrick indeed 
knew all the avenues to laughter ; and had fuch extraordinary capacity 
for playful images, and light gaiety, that the words LUDICROUS, 
PROLL, and comicaL can never furely be pronounced or written 
without exciting tender remembrance of him, whofe pleafantry 
made our lives cheerful—perhaps even at the expence of his own.’ 


Thefe extraéts are all taken from the firft volume of this 


peculiar production. — D’B ~y. 


[To be concluded in the next number. 





Art. II. The Tranflator of Pliny’s Letters vindicated from the Objections 
of Facob Bryant, Ef. to his Remarks refpeding Trajan’ s Perfecution of 
the Chriftians in Bythinia. By William Melmoth, Efq. 8vo. 
pp. 39. 1s.6d. Dodfley. 1794. 

THs approved veteran in literature, after a long interval 

of repofe, deems it incumbent on him to ftep from his re- 
tirement in order to defend himfelf again{t the attack of another 
veteran: who, in a late Treatife on the Truth of the Chriftian 

Religion, has arraigned the tranflator of Pliny’s Letters for his 

remarks refpecting the perfecution of the Chriftians under 

Trajan. 

Mr. Melmoth had faid, in his tranflation of Pliny, ** If we impartially 
examine ‘this perfecution of the Chriftians, we fhall find it to have 
been grounded on the ancient conftitution of the flate, and not to have 
proceeded from a cruel or arbitrary temper in Trajan. The Roman 
legiflature appears to have been early jealous of any innovation in 
point of public worfhip ; and we find the magiftrates, during the old re- 
public, frequently interpofing in cafes of that nature.”’—«« [t was an old 
and fixed maxim likewife of the Roman government, not to fuffer any 
unlicenfed affemblies of the people ; and of this Livy aifois a voucher : 
Majores veftri (fays he) ne vos quidem nifi quum, &c. forte temere coire 
noluerunt ; ©F ubicunque multitudo effet, ibi et legitimum reGorem multitu- 
dinis cenfebant debere eff. [Lib. xxxvi. c. 25.] From hence it feems 
evident, that the Chriftians had rendered themfelves obnoxious (not 
fo much to Trajan, as) to the ancient and /etled laws of the ftate, by 
en a foreign worfhip, and affembling themfelves without au- 
thority. 7 

“« We are not therefore to judge of the proceedings in queftion, by 
the rules we fhould apply to cafes of the fame nature in our own times. 
The eftablithed religion of the Romans was no other, in the judgment 
and confeffion of their beft writers, than an engine of ftate, which 
could not be fhaken without the utmoft danger, or rather, perhaps, 
without the total fubverfion of their civil government. Accordingly 
we find them ftrongly inculcating a tenacious obfervance of all its rites : 
Majorim inftituta tueri (fays Cicero) facris ceremoniifque retinendis, fa- 


pieutis ef. [De Leg.]”? 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Bryant, in the above-mentioned treatife, thought him- 
felf obliged to diffent from thefe remarks in almoft every article, 
and gave his reafons, to the number of ten, for that diflent. 
—Mr, Melmoth vindicates himfelf with great ability ; and, we 
think, he clearly proves his point : namely, that neither Trajan 
nor Pliny was inclined to perfecute the Chriftians through a 
wanton cruelty,—but that they were, in fome meafure, necefhi- 
tated to it by the policy and laws of the ftate. 

Mr, M. treats his adverfary with all due refpect, ahd ex- 
preffes much furprize to find himfelf ¢ committed’ with the author 
of @ Treatife on the Truth of the Chriftian Religion. 

« If, indeed, ({ays he,) the tranflator had advanced any opinion which 
tended by fair inference to weaken the evidence of divine revelation ; 
he would have kiffed the rod and acknowledged the juftnefs of the 
correction. But this diftinguifhed advocate of the moft important of 
all caufes, appears to have been alarmed by a phantom of his own 
imagination ; for, there is no pofition in the remarks he has endeavoured 
to confute which can, by any legitimate mode of reafoning, be con- 
itrued to weaken even the flighteft link of that flrong chain of evi- 
dence, upon which the authenticity of divine revelation depends: on 
the contrary, the more intolerant the ecclefiailical laws of ancient 
Rome are proved to have been*, the more forcible is the conviction 
arifing from tlie teftimony and fufferings of the primitive martyrs.’ 


We cannot refrain from tranfcribing the poff/cript entirely ; 
as it is worthy of the perufal of every hot controvertift, and 
may poflibly be a leflon to fome of that defcription : 


* Polemical writers are apt to carry on the debate with fo much 
petulant intemperance, that the queition feems ultitnately to be, which 
of the difputants fhall have the honour of the /a/ word. The author 
of the prefent defence difclaims all ambition of that kind; and no 
reply, from whatever hand it may come, fhall induce him to advance 
a ttep farther in the controverfy. It was, indeed, with the utmoft 
regret that he was con/?rained, by a very unprovoked attack, to enter 
into it; and he could not but confider himfelf, upon that occafion, as 
in circumftances in feveral refpects fimilar to thofe of a certain veteran 
actor of ancient Rome+, who having in his declining years retired 
from the theatre, and being compelled by Cxfar, in the laft period of 
his days, to re-appear upon the ftage, addrefled the audience in a 
a, prologue, which concludes with thefe elegant and very appofite 

ines : 
© Ut bedera ferpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetuftas amplexu annorum enecat : 
Sepulchri fimilis nibil nifi nomen retineo.’ 





** Sir George Colebroke has lately difcuffed this fubjec& with 


great erudition in the 4th of his very ingenious and fatisfa@tory letters 
on INTOLERANCE. 


‘+ Laberius. Vid. Macrob. Saturn. 11. 7, 
7 ArT, 
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Art. III. Natural Hiftory of Birds. From the French of the Count 
de Buffon. Illuftrated with Engravings, and a Preface, Notes 
and Additions, by the Tranflator. g Vols. 8vo. 3]. 12s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1793. 


UFFON, whofe name is too univerfally known, and too 
highly celebrated, to render encomium on it neceflary on 
this occafion, devoted his fplendid talents to the inveftigation 
and illuftration of nature. In the year 1744 he publithed his 
grand work, the Theory of the Earth. His Hiftory of Man 
foon followed: but that of Quadrupeds was not completed till 
the year1767*. ‘The Hiftory of Birds, which was next to be 
undertaken, was an extenfive and difficult tafk: but the Count 
engaged in it with every poffible advantage. ‘Ihe cor- 
refpondents of the king’s cabinet tranf{mitted to him numerous 
communications and {pecimens from all parts of the globe. 
Above eighty artifts were employed in drawing, engraving, 
and colouring upward of a thoufand birds. He was ailifted in 
the work by M.de Montbeillard and the Abbe Bexon; and 
the collection was confiderably enriched by many valuable 
communications from that adventurous Abyfinian traveller, 
Bruce.—The work was completed in 1783. In our review 
of the original publication, we tranflated at length the author’s 
introductory account of his plan; and we have thus fuperceded 
the neceflity of doing more at prefent, than merely referring 
our readers for particular information to that article. (See Rev. 
vol. xliii. p. 566.) We need only fay, in generai terms, that 
we entirely accede to the tranflator’s character of the work; 
< that it exhibits a clear and comprehenfive view of the know- 
ledge acquired tn ornithology, fcattered through a multiplicity 
of volumes, and in various ianguages; it difcufles and eluci- 
dates, with critical accuracy, the numerous controverted points; 
it reduces the whole to fimplicity, order and elegance, and by. 
large additions of valuable matter, it greatly extends the bounds 
of the {cience.’ 


_ —_—- — 








* The tranflator has very properly obferved, in his preface, that 
‘ The great expence attending the publication of an extenfive work, 
adorned with numerous plates, has long prevented Buffon’s Natural 
Hiftory from appearing in an Englith drets. It is only a few years 
fince a tranflation of the firft part was given by Mr. Smellie, of Edin- 
burgh;’ [See Rev. vol. Ixvil. p.3573; allo vol.Ixxv. p.385.] ‘and the 
favourable reception which this (¢/at) has met with, attefts fork. 
ciently its merit. But that gentleman has not chofen to complete the 
tafk. The Hiftory of Minerals, indeed, though replete with curious, 
and often folid information, is addrefled to a narrow circle of readers, 
but the Hittory of Birds poffefles every quality that could recommend 
48 to the public,’ 


The 
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The tranflator has performed his office with great ability. 
His produétion has all the eafe and freedom of an original, 
and it at the fame time appears to be executed with great 
fidelity. From the works of other authors who have written 
exprefsly on ornithology, particularly Mr. Pennant and Mr, 
Latham, or who have occafionally treated the fubject, many 
valuable articles of information have been collected and added 
to the prefent publication, in notes. The tranflator has beftow- 
ed particular attention on that ufeful part of the fubject,—the 
nomenciature: he has given an abftraét of the Linnéan clafii- 
fication of birds from the laft edition of his Sy/fema Nature ; 
and to each article of the work are fubjoined his names and 
fynonyms, with a tranflation of the fpecific character. 

In fhort, this great work appears fo complete in its Englifh 
drefs, that it cannot fail of being highly acceptable to th 


public, ' i. 





Art. IV. Nenia Britannica; or, a Sepulchral Hiftory of Great 
Britain, from the earlieft Period to its general Converfion to 
Chriftianity. By the Rev. James Douglas, F.A.S. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales. Folio, 
pp.197. 31. 13s. 6d. Boards. ‘White. 1793. 


W #58 we obferve the numerous antiquarian publications 

with which the prefent age abounds, we may well apply 
the reflection of Cicero, (De Div. lib. 1.) .Quts autem eff, 
quem non moveat clariffimis monumentis tefataf confignataque anti- 
quitas?’——This, indeed, is the motto of the’volume before us ; 
and, we prefume, it is chofen not fo much to indicate the ge- 
neral tafte, as to juftify againft all objections, by fuch autho- 
rity, the attention which particular perfons pay to this branch 
of fcience. 

‘The name of the prefent induftrious inquirer into the fepul- 
chral antiquities of this country is not unknown to our readers. 
We gave an account of his Di/ertation on the Antiquity of the 
Earth, in our 75th vol. p. 457; and we alfo, in our 76th vol. 
P- 77, took notice of the firft three numbers of the Hiftory 
which is now completed. —To what has already been faid on 
thefe publications, we fhall briefly add a few particulars, as 
a farther expofition of the nature and defign of the work now 
before us. 

For a genera! account of the work, we fhall here infert what 
is added in the title-page ; which informs us that it includes 

‘ A complete feries of the Britith, Roman, and Saxon fepulchral 
rites and ceremonies, with the contents of fevcral hundred burial 
places, opened under a carefuf infpection of the author. The bar- 
rows containing urns, fwords, fpear-heads, daggers, knives, battle- 
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axes, fhields, and armille :—decorations of women, confifting of 
gems, penfile-ornaments, bracelets, beads, gold and filver buckles, 
broaches ornamented with precious flones, feveral magical initru- 
ments; fome very fcarce and unpublifhed coins, and a variety of 
other curious relics depofited with the dead :—to which are added 
obfervations on the Celtic, Roman and Danifh barrows difcovered in 
Britain.’— 

« If,(fays Mr. Douglas, Preface, ) the ftudy of antiquities be undertaken 
in the caufe of hiftory, it will refcue itfelf from a reproach indifcri- 
minately and faftidioufly beftowed on works which have been deemed 
frivolous. In proportion as this ftudy has been negleéted by antient 
or modern hiftorians, authority will be found to deviate from conjec- 
ture, and the eye of reafon more or lefs taught to difcern the fable 
which the pomp of hiftory has decorated ; it fhould therefore inftead 
of being accounted the dreg, be ftyled the alembic, from which is 
drawn the purity or perfection of literature.’ 


Such are the views of this learned and attentive antiquary 3 
and the reader will doubtlefs acknowlege that, fo far as antient 
relics can with certainty be referred to their proper zra and 
place, they afford-information concerning remote periods, or 
may confirm and illuftrate what is advanced relative to them :— 
but the vague guefles, the chimzrze, and the abfurdities, 
which have been embraced even by thofe who have not been 
deftitute of literature, have given juft provocation to the keen 
pen of the fatirift, and have almoft brought into difrepute a 
fcience which, properly conducted, is productive of great uti- 
lity. Refpectable perfons might be mentioned, who, by their 
conceits, prejudice, or hafte, have expofed themfelves to cen- 
fure together with the object of their ftudy. Who can refrain 
from fmiling when fo confiderable a writer as Mr. Whitaker 
informs us, in his Hiftory of Manchefter, of a lachrymatory dif- 
covered at Caftlefield, half filled with tears !—Roman tears! — 
More than this, they had preferved their flavour for fourteen 
hundred years !—It may juftly be concluded, as our author 
obferves, that Falernian and Opimian wines would long before 
that time have evaporated or loft their characteriftic flavour: 
he proceeds, therefore, with good humour, to laugh a little at 
bis brother antiquary, and to relate a trick or two which had 
been paffed on himfelf,——-With great juftice he rejeéts the no- 
tion that thefe {mall fepulchral veilels were intended for the 
reception of tears: they might, together with others, contain 
liquids which fuperftition, affection, or cuftom, confecrated to 
the fancied fervice of the dead ; and he truly remarks that the 
expreflion * cum lachrymis pofuere,” far from implying a depofit 
of tears, merely intimates the forrow of furviving friends.— 

The tomb of king Childeric, faid to have been opened at 
Tournay in the year 1653, and difcufled in a learned book by 

Chifiet, 
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Chiflet, phyfician to Archduke Leopold of Auftria, gives birth 
to fome other fenfible remarks from Mr. Douglas. The ring, 
with its infcription, appears to be an uamdoubted forgery: it 
therefore is queftionable whether this was the fepulchre of Chil- 
deric: yet, from fuch precarious fubjeéts, conclufions are 
drawn to favour and fupport an hypothefis :—need we add, how 
unfatisfactory mult fuch hypothefis be! 

‘It is indeed very difficult to free the mind from prepofleffions 
and predile&tions, which none, perhaps, have more evidently 
betrayed than writers on antiquity.» We will not aflert that 
this author is wholly difengaged from the fhackles: but we 
may obferve that his plan is judicious and promifing, and that 
the execution, fo far as it reaches, appears to be fkilful, difcri- 
minating, and accurate. He firft examines a great number of 
tumuli, many on Chatham lines, and moft in fome parts of 
Kent, though other places in the kingdom are not neglected : 
with thefe defcriptions he unites various remarks of different 
kinds ; and to all he adds farther obfervations ard inferences, 
by which it may be afcertained, with high probability at leaft, 
to what period and what perfons thefe monumental memorials 
really appertain. 

« The uncertainty, (fays he,) of applying the fepulchral relics 
found in this kingdom to their true owners has chiefly arifen from 
the neglect of careful difcrimination. Cafual difcoveries of thts na- 
ture feldom fall into the hands of literary men who have attended the 
actual {pot where the difcovery was made, and who have at the fame 
time been in poffeffion of Jeifure and other acquirements to exemplify 
their hiftory. The fpade and pick-axe, uuceremonious defpoilers of 
the enfhrined dead, confign to a frefh oblivion the name and virtues 
of the hero, as well as the vices of the bafe and infamous. Confufion 
lies under the ftroke ; and little correct information can be feleéted 
by the antiquary when the ignorant Jabourer is made the voucher for 
the veracity of paft ages.—'Lhe fallacy of reports, the uncertainty of 
ignorant ‘authors, received opinions of learned men, prejudice in the 
purfuits of the curious, and the littie patience beftewed on the invefti- 
zation of antiquity, have confufed the moderns, and routed all re- 
fpect and confidence in the polifhed reader.—The Briton, the Roman, 
the Saxon, and the Dane, may have occafionally buried their dead on 
or near the fame ground. Difcoveries have proved the fact. The 
difficulty will in this cafe arife from the difcrimination of relics. —’ 


This laft remark feems very neceflary for the affiftance of 
the antiquary ; as is alfo another, refpecting the places in which 
a number of tumuli are found together ; whence it has been con- 
cluded that near fuch a fpot a battle muft have been fought.— 
* A people in a ftate of peace do neceffarily (fays Mr. Douglas) 
bury their dead, as well as thofe in a ftate of war.’—He con- 
fiders thefe as Saxon relics, for which he offers his arguments 
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in different parts of the work.—* From what has been faid con- 
cerning the tumuli on Sibertfwolds Down, (he obferves, ) 
the reader will probably find fome reafon to apply thefe fmall 
barrows in clufters to the Chriftians of the fixth and perhaps the 
beginning of the feventh century *; and alfo to affix them to 
the {mall burgs or {tations within their vicinity, before ce- 
meteries were attached to churches, or before their aflemblies 
were held in confecrated edifices. In the neighbourhood of cities 
and great towns they have been obliterated by agricultural im- 
provement.’-——Thefe antient remnants have been confidered by 
Stukely and others as Britifh, or Roman, or Danifh works. 
Mr. Douglas, after affiduous and minute inquiry, feems to be 
well fupported in referring them to the Saxons; fometimes 
Pagan, more frequently Chriftian, and, in other inftances, 
each, appearing in the fame aflemblage. 

It is impracticable for us to attend Mr. Douglas minutely in 
the inveftigations contained in this valuable and elegant volume. 
To ufe his own words, 

‘ Roman burial-places have perhaps been accurately defined in this 
work, at leaft /uficiently fo to provide the antiquary with /ufficient 
caution in his enquiries. Moft of our county hiftories have not fcru- 
pled, on the difcovery of an entrenchment on an hill, whether the 
arena be the fize of a cock-pit-or a bowling-green, to pronounce the 
fame Roman, and the voucher for it has fometimes been a barrow 
within the camp; acircumftance by no means probable, and which 
on the molt correé&t enquiry, muft indicate a fubfequent erection to 
the vallum, or to the original defence of the poft; as alfo a proof 
that the trifling intrenchment or Agricolian camp, muft have been 
difufed when the barrow was raifed.’ 

From various objects, he pafles to the /arge barrows ; fome of 
which he allows to be of Danifh conftru€tion, but others, to- 
gether with the ftone ere&tions near them, he confiders as lay- 
ing claim to very high antiquity. Thefe remains in all the 
northern and weftern regions of Europe point to a people 
who once had a fimilarity of cuftom; and their manifeft rela- 
tion, it is obferved, to thofe in Afia, Paleftine, Syria, and 
Egypt, £ will naturally attraé&t the antiquary to afcertain the 
caufe of this analogy :” 


‘ Whether this ifland has been peopled by Scythians, Celts, 
Gauls, Trojans, or Pheenicians, may perhaps be deemed of little 
importance in thefe days; but the mind is not fatisfied with this cold 
indifference. If our ftone monuments and barrows near them concur 
to prove that the inhabitants of this kingdom had a very early origin, 
we are naturally inclined to enquire who thefe extreme old inhabitants 
were. Were they Celts? were they Scythians? Are the Celts and 
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* Cemeteries in England were eftablifhed anno 742. 
Rev. Nov. 1794. T Scythians 
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Scythians fynonymous terms for the old inhabitants of Europe? or 
is one an older branch of the fame race of people than the other ??— 


At length Mr. Douglas concludes that 
¢ The old Celtic mythology was therefore Scythic, and the Celts a 


branch of thefe people, from whom all the Europeans and other po- 
lifhed nations rofe. Whatever may be faid of Celtic and Gothic lan- 
guage, whatever may be faid of human folly, ignorance, or want of 
deep and learned penetration, thefe apparent fatts rife feemingly toa 
demonftration. With this clue the northern nations may be traced, 
the facts may be difcerned from the fable, and the opinion of many 
writers rendered /é/s de/picable than modern criticifm has announced.’ 


This fhort review, we truft, will enable the reader to form 
a competent judgment of the nature of this work; which, 
however dry and tedious fuch a fubject may be to many per- 
fons, we muft regard, on different accounts, as ingenious, 
entertaining, and inftructive. The writer does not make his 
inferences nor draw his arguments fo clofely and exactly as he 
might; he rather chufes to leave this to others, while he fure 
nifhes materials for their confideration and for that of future 
antiquaries. He feems, indeed, fearful of aflertion; and he fen- 
fibly obferves,—* No pofition in the work has been aflumed on 
mere conjecture, and when deductions have been made, they 
have been founded on a fcrupulous comparifon of facts; but 
free to form his own opinion, the work has been arranged 
under fuch heads, that the reader may frame his own con- 
clufions, without any apprehenfion of being involved in the 
confufion of felf-opinionated theory.— All nations deriving 
their origin apparently from one common ftock, have ufed, in 
many refpects, the fame funereal cuftoms ; but the progrefs of 
fociety having evidently produced many fpecific diftinétions, 
they may be methodically arranged, and the identity of a people 
recognized.’—In another part of the volume he fays,—< ‘I he 
chief pleafure which I derive from the accumulation of thefe 
facts, with their comparative features, is from the hope that 
they may eftablifh a ground for fucceeding enquiries concern- 
ing the ancient inhabitants of this ifland, and of their proving 
an ufeful reference to the accurate hiftorian in the illuftration of 
his pages.’ 

For the reafoning and arguments by which Mr, Douglas 
fupports what he offers as probable conclufions, we muft refer 
to the work itfelf, A variety of relics are here prefented, fome 
curious, elegant, and valuable in point of workmanhhip and of the 
materials. Several of thefe are confidered as amulets or magi- 
cal inftruments: of this kind is the cryfal ball which gives rife 
to an ingenious and learned differtation; (p.15.) leading, 
among other things, to the Hebrew Ma/chith, ashes oxozos, 
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gemma fpeculationis, which, if we recolle& aright, Mr. O’Hal- 
loran has formerly noticed with a degree of fervor, in connec- 
tion with the Irith Liath Meificith. In another part, (p. 59.) 
we have the hiftory and antiquity of the manufacture of g/a/s. 
Pliny and Strabo afford fome reafon to fuppofe that it had been 
invented before their time. Our author leads us much higher : 
but we cannot pretend to controvert with him the point, whe- 
ther the Hebrew word * giionim fignifies glaffes, looking-glafles, 
(as others fuppofe together with him,) or fome fine-fpun, tranf- 
parent garment almoft of the cobweb kind: if the former, it 
admits of a query, ftill, whether they were not metal: but 
this we leave. The Sidonians or Tyrians, to whom he attributes 
the art, were without doubt a very ingenious people. 

Among other articles, Mr. Douglas embraces an opportu- 
nity of recommending the chalibeate waters of Tongres, in the 
bifhopric of Liege, as preferable on many accounts, by antient 
and modern teftimony, to thofe of Spa: he does not, however, 
feem wholly to forget that thefe places are, fometimes at leaft, 
more frequented for the fake of diffipation, and for the repair 
of broken fortunes, than from commendable motives. 

‘he number of large copper-plates (in Acqua tinta) is nearly 
forty, befides vignettes, and other fmaller plates. ‘Ihe work is 


dedicated to the Prince of Wales. He 





Art. V. A Military Mifcellany. Extraés from Col. Tempelhoffe’s 
Hiftory of the Seven Years’ War, &c. &c. By the Hon. Colin 
Lindfay, Lieut. Col. of the 46th Regiment. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp- 5i6. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 

However we may deprecate a ftate of warfare, and deteft 

thofe who from pride or ambition wickedly involve their 
country in fo deplorable a calamity, yet, as long as the imper- 
fections of human nature expofe us to this fcourge, it is un- 
generous to withhold our refpect from thofe who, actuated by 
patriotic courage, voluntarily relinquifh the comforts and the 
fafety of domeftic happinefs, for the hardfhips and the dangers 
of war; and, if the foldier who takes the field in our defence 
be entitled to praife, furely fome fhare of gratitude is due to 
thofe who endeavour to fhorten the labours of their brethren in 
arms, by teaching them how to be fuccefsful. Here, then, 
we gladly pay our tribute to Colonel Lindfay { and, independ- 
ently of his merits as an author, we muft particularly refpect 
him as a man, when we know that the profits of his work are 
to be given to the Hibernian fchool ;—a patriotic feminary, in 
which nearly three hundred children, the offspring of foldiers, 
are charitably educated. 
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Colonel L.’s original defign was to publifh a tranflation of 
the Pruffian Colonel Tempelhoffe’s Hiftory of the Seven Years” 
War, with accurate plans of the different battles, &c.: but 
the execution of this work in a proper manner required a fum 
of money which the Colonel’s private fortune would not permit 
him to advance. He therefore propofed a fubfcription ; and 
even here his modeft efforts did not fucceed. ‘This will not, 
indeed, appear very furprifing, when we confider that the fub- 


ject of Col. Tempelhoffe’s hiftory had been very fully and ably 


difcufled by General Lloyd fome years before, in a work which, 
notwithftanding the faults that Col. Tempelhoffe points out 
in it, will always be read with applaufe by the Englifh nation ; 
and which would deter all except the curious from the expence 
of a fecond elaborate work on that fubject. 

Why then did Col. Tempelhoffe publifh? The anfwer is 
obviousGeneral Lloyd was in the Auftrian fervice, and was 
naturally biafled in favour of the officers and the troops with 
whom he ferved. Colonel Tempelhoffe, a Pruffian, thought 
his opponent partial, and conceived that he often complimented 
Marfhal Daun and the Auftrians at the expence of the King 
and the foldiers of Pruffia. To eftace thefe impreffions, and 
to vindicate the chara“ler of the great Frederic, Colonel Tem- 
pelhoffe took the field:—-a field which Colonel Lindfay thought 
would be interefting to the Englifh army. We have feen that 
he was difappointed, and obliged to relinquifh his original 
plan: but, having made fome progrefs in his work, he determined 
not to layitentirely afide ; and, therefore, inftead of the whole, 


he has publifhed a part only of Colonel Tempelhoffe’s perform- 


ance, to which he has added feveral other fubje&s forming 
this mifcellany. The contents of the volumes are as follow: 

I, Introduction. Here feveral military queftions are dif- 
cufled, and Colonel Lindfay gives the arguments on each fide. 
The following obfervation, on the neceffity of the moft minute 
attention to every thing relative to the foldier, we particularly 
recommend to all young officers : 


‘ The moment a foldier becomes carelefs of his drefs orarms, he 
is no longer to be depended upon: he lofes all tafte for his profeflion, 
and he deferts. ‘The whole is compofed of many parts ; the work of 
twenty years may be undone by fix months’ inattention. If young 
men, when they come into the fervice, do not determine upon a {cru- 
paon and confcientious obfervance of orders, fo that their duty fhall 

ecome a habit, or a fort of fecond nature; if the foldiers under their 
command, if their pay, their lodging, food and exercife, their con- 
duct and behaviour to each other and their fellow citizens are not con- 
ftantly attended to, there can be no army; or what is worfe, there 
will be a very bad one.’ 
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II. Duke of Marlborough’s March tothe Danube. _ 

Colonel L. juftly obferves that ‘ It is fomewhat furprifing 
that we meet with fcarce any complete details in the Englilh 
language, and but little in any other that is fatisfactory In any 
one author, on the fubject of this extraordinary march of our 
great Britifh General.’ The Colonel has given a manly and 
interefting account of this brilliant exploit, preceded by a 
fketch of the life of King William, Prince of Orange. Here 
he is in courfe obliged to introduce King James II.; and, 
{peaking of his timidity, fo ‘ very inconfiftent with that cha- 
racter for courage which he had juftly obtained by his naval 
conduct on former occafions,’ he tells us, (in a note, taken 
from Memoirs by Colin Earl of Balcarres, one of our author’s 
anceftors, ) that § his animal fpirits had been much impaired by 
violent bleedings at the nofe, to which he had been fubject for 
fometime before.’ 

The Colonel very pleafantly carries us with him, from the 
year 1660, to the commencement of the campaign of 1704. 
Here the Duke begins his march toward the Danube. We are 
fhewn every feature of this extraordinary event; and the 
victory of Blenheim, the completion of the enterprife, is de- 
fcribed in fuch animated language, that every circumitance of 
the battle feems to pafs before our eyes. 

In the campaign of 1705, Marthal Villeroi’s army, previ- 
oufly to the battle of Ramillies, is erroneoufly placed on the 
Maine, inttead of the Maefe, or, as itis commonly called, the 
Meufe. 

Coione! Lindfay clofes this article with the leading circum- 
{tances in continuation of the war of the fucceflion, the peace 
of Utrecht, and fome obfervations on the prefent ftate of 
France. : 

Ill. Extras tranflated from the German of Colonel Tem- 
pelhofte ; viz. Remarks on General Lloyd's Hiftory—-Cam- 
paigns 1754, 1757, and part of 175$—Confidcrations on 
Subfiftence—On the March of Convoys, 

For the detail of thefe well-known campaigns, we mutt refer 
to the book: but, in order to enable our readers to form fome 
opinion of Colonel Tempelhoffe’s judgment, we fhall extrac 
one or two of his obfervations : 

« A General muft not only know what he himfelf can do, but mu% 
alfo penetrate into the defigns of his enemy, and with an eye piercing 
deep into futurity, anticipate each ftep which his opponent may pro- 


bably take to counteraé his meafures. The knowledge of policy, of 
finance, and of mankind, muft be combined with local knowledge, 


military fcience, and long experience.——* The great Frederick 
knew the diftintion between dazzling objects and fuch as had a true 
T 3 folidity ; 
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folidity ; nor would he indulge a pafsan for a projec? which would pros 
bably have been attended with the moft ferious confequences.’ 

Colonel Tempelhoffe charges Lloyd with feveral mifrepre- 
fentations in his account of the battle of Reichenberg ; and he 
cenfures Marfhal Daun for not purfuing the King of Pruffia 
with more vigour, after the battle of Kollin. He obferves 
that, * before Daun determined to give battle, he fhould have 
afked himfelf thefe queftions: What am I to do farther if I 
gain the battle, or what am I to do if | lofe it? In either cafe 
the army fhould have been provided with feveral days’ provi- 
fions, either to advance with vivacity, or to draw back with 
fecurity : but this having been neglected, the neceflary cunfe- 
quence was, that he was obliged to remain a confiderable time 
in a ftate of inactivity.” He relieved Prague, however, and 
extricated Prince Charles’s army of fifty thoufand men, who 
were furrounded in that capital. 

Britith officers have fo few opportunities of acquiring any 
knowlege on the Subjifience of Armies, that we heartily rejoice 
when we fce any work of celebrity, on this fubjeét, appear in 
our Janguage.p—Colonel Tempethoffe introduces this article 
with the jocofe adage that, ‘* Zo maintain a military body, you 
muft begin by providing for the belly.” * If this plain rule be 
once forgotten, there can be no military operations ; and yet 
to how many difficulues does the obfervance of it lead? the 
greater in proportion as the army is more numerous.” We re- 
commend the whole of this treatife to our military readers. 

The March of Convoys* is another very important fubje@, on 
which our officers have very flender means of information. It 
is here tully treated, in a fcientific yet plain and eafy ftyle. 
The author tells us that his obfervations are not founded ‘ on 
fimple theory : they were formed in the courfe of the moft la- 
borious experience.’ We therefore 2gain refer to the book. 

We now leave the German author; and, from the fpeci- 
men before us, we fincerely lament that the tranflator did not 
complete his original defign: Colonel Tempelhoffe, though 
the competitor, would, in every library, be the acceptable 
and inftructive companion of General Lloyd. The Pruffian 
officer has no reafon to be diffatisfied with his Englifh drefs,— 
for Colonel Lindfay’s language is fpirited, and generally cor- 
rect ; (though not free from Scotticifms ;) and he has enriched 
the tranflation by many judicious and inteiligent notes. The 





* We are happy to learn that Government have taken this important 
objeé into their fericus confideration, and have appointed a regular 


Corps of Waggoners to the army on the Continent, commanded by 
officers of military rank, 


following, 
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following, though perhaps the leaft to the purpofe, we fhall 
copy, for its curiofity. It is part of a dialogue, in the King of 
Pruffia’s works, on Prince Lichtenftein being introduced to 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough in the other 


world :— 

“© As to you, my Lord of Marlborough, men who hardly know the mean- 
ing of a company or a fquadron decide that you were no foldier ; that you 
owed your reputation to Lord Cadogan, and that you were rather a poli- 
tician than a General. What, (fays Eugene,) will neither Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, or Malplaquet, ferve as a buckler to fhield the name 
of the great Marlborough ? It is true, (replies Lichtenftein,) that Queen 
Anne without Marlborough, and Charles the Sixth without Eugene, would 
have made but a forry figure; but there are now a fet of men called Philoe 
Jophers, who know nothing of the military art, and think to render it con- 
temptible by abufing it upon all occafions. They in like manner abufe every 
art and feience, but that of geometry. Socrates, Gaffendi, Ariftotle, and 
Bayle, they fay, were blockheads. There never was any wifdom, (fay 
thefe blackguards,) but what we have difcovered. We will change all 
governments—France muft become a Republic, whofe legiflators need only 
be geometricians, and who fay, that they mean to eftablifh a perpetual 
peace, and to preferve it without an army.’ Aftonifhing (fays Colonel 
Lindfay), that in three* years fince the death of the great Frederick, 
but how long after he wrote thefe words we know not, France has 
actually become a Republic.’ 

IV. A Treatife on Winter Pofts, tranflated from the 
German of C. F. Lindenau, Captain in the Pruffian fervice. 

Captain Lindenau treats his fubject in a {cientific, intelligent, 
and complete manner ; and, as Patroles are one of the mott 
important objects in a war of pofts, he particularly dwells on 
that head, which he clofes with this juft remark: * Nor can it 
be denied that all furprifes, and the fuccefs of almoft every un- 
dertaking againft winter quarters, are chiefly to be attributed 
either to the mifconduct of advanced pofts, or the negligence of 
patroles.’ 

This work was very well received on the Continent ; and 
we muft do Colonel Lindfay the juftice to fay that it has loft 
nothing in the tranflation. It is illuftrated with plates, and, 
the Colonel has added feveral judicious notes, 

V. Narrative of Events at St. Lucie, 1779, 1780. 

Thefe brilliant events are defcribed in interefting language. 
The humane orders, on ftri& military difcipline, by General 
Grant, and Brigadier (now Lieutenant-General Sir William) 
Medows, ought to be written in letters of gold. In the old 
General, we fee the inflexible man of honour :—in the (then) 
youthful Brigadier, we have the fame honourable and ftri& 
principles, inculcated with more courtefy. 





* Five years and a half elapfed after the King of Profiia’s death, 
before France was declared a Republic. 
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On the memorable repulfe of Count D'Eftaing, our author 
fays, * There cannot be a doubt that our fire would have been 
much more deftructive, but for a moft extraordinary inftance 
of negle&t ; namely, the badnefs of our flints.” He adds in a 
note, ‘It is now (1793) thirteen years fince this was written, 

et the flints are as bad asever *.’ If they be fo, fhame on the 
ordnance! Strange, that men can be fo infatuated as to de- 
prive the foldier—fo expenfive + an object to the ftate—of' his 
principal means of action, for the fake of a fraction of a farthing; 
—and the difference of price between a good and a good-for- 
nothing flint is a€tually no more! 

The Colonel alfo properly endeavours to turn the attention 
of Government toward providing the foldiers with fhoes. 
‘Can a foldier (fays he,) march without fhoes ? Are they not 
the moft neceflary article of clothing? “Two-thirds of the 
army upon St, Lucie are this day, February 4th, 1780, con- 
fined to their tents for want of fhoes, becaufe the merchants 
did not run the rifk of coming with the fleet. When they do 
arrive, they will be allowed, as was the cafe in America, to 
charge the foldiers whatever price they pleafe.’ 

This narrative is accompanied by an excellent plan of the 
fcene of action, and concludes with fome interefting anecdotes 
of gallant, though uncelebrated, individuals. ‘This attention 
to humble merit is an amiable trait in the author’s character. 

VI. Some Account of the Affault ¢ on Gibraltar in 1782. 

Colonel Lindfay confines himfelf chiefly to the memorable 
attack on the 13th of September, which he defcribes in a full 
and animated ftyle. 

Speaking of the moft remarkable of the floating batteries, 
that which contained the magazine §, the Colonel continues : 

« Afterit had burnt almoittan hour, we felt every thing near us tremble; 
there was a thunder from it which was dreadful ; but the cloud which 
it formed was beyond all defcription, roiling its prodigious volumes 





* Colonel Lindfay is now Aide-de-Camp to the King ; we therefore 
truft that he will urge to his Majefty what he has here {tated to the 
public. 

+ A foldier, including his value. to the ftate as a citizen, is efti- 
mated at three hundred pounds.: but even thofe who only reckon 
what he cofts the King admit that his bounty-money, pay, expence 
of tranfports, &c. &c. will amoynt to at leait thirty pounds before he 
takes the field. 7: 

t We object to this word, becaufe, though Gibraltar was defeged, 
and attacked, it was not afaulted.—Affault, in military lancuage, is 
nearly fynonimous to form, and imphes an attack of a clofer nature 
than any which took place in this fiege. 

§ By the bye, we never before heard of a feparate magazine-fhip 
among the floating-batteries before Gibraltar. 
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one over the other, mixed with fire, with earth, with fmoke, and 
heavy bodies innumerable, on which the fancy formed various con- - 
je€tures while they rofe and fell; till the whole arriving at its height 
in a gradual progreis of near ten minutes, toe top rolled downwards, 
forming the capital of a column of prodigious architecture, which the 
firit-rate painter muft have been eager, though perhaps unequal, to 
have imitated.’ | 

Colonel L. denies Monf. D’Arcon the merit of inventing 
the bomb-proof battering-fhips, and adduces an extract from a 
book publifhed in 1772, by theSpanifh Major- Genera] Don t’edro 
Lucuzé.—We are decidedly of opinion, however, that Monf 
D’Arcon very much improved on the Spanifh General’s hint. 

VII. Of the Swedes and the Square. 

Here we return to tranflations from Colonel Tempelhofte.— 
The Pruffian officer, though the enemy of the Swedes, candidly 
accounts for the wretched figure which they made in the year 
1758, by their being deftitute of every neceflary for carrying on 
a campaign; and he vindicates their army againft * thofe who, 
viewing the great tragedies of war feated at their eafe, amidft the 
blandifhments of wit and pleafure, without caring what may 
pafs behind the curtain, can hardly form a juft conception 
of military conduét; yet are commonly the firft to raife 
their note of cenfure, which often is the loudeft when they are 
the lealt poflefled of every talent of difcrimination.” On this 
point, Colonel Lindfay adds, in a note, ** Here, (faid a critic 
with a map before him,) you might have paffed the river.’ 
“© True, (replied Marfhal Turenne,) but your finger is not a 
bridge.” 

On the utility of the Sguare, Col. Tempelhoffe inftances the 
famous march of two hundred Swedes from Tarnow to 
Fehrbelling, in the face of a very fuperior corps of huflars and 
dragoons,—who made the moft determined and repeated efforts 
to break the fquare, but were conftantly repulfed. We can 
add, for the honour of England, that the moit extraordinary ~ 
inftance of the refiftance, of which this pofition is capable, was 
aitorded by our countryman, Colonel Braithwaite, in the war 
avainft Hyder Ally ; when, with only three thoufand men, he 
retifted the inceflant efforts of the combined army of Tippoo 
Saib and the French, for three whole days ; and though at laft 
overcome, he was {ubdued more by fatigue than by the enemy, 
though their force was faid to amount to one hundred and fifty 
thoufand men! At the fame time, we do not hefitate to give 
our opinion that, when a folid column of infantry can be 
brought to act againft a fquare, the column, if the troops be 
nearly equal in courage, mu/ prevail. Colonel Tempelhoffe 
thinks that an army, retreating before cavalry, fhould be 
formed into feveral {mall {quares. 


Having 
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Having now reviewed Colonel Lindfay’s Mi/cellany in detail, 
we fhall only add that ic merits a place in every military 
library ; and that no one can read it without deriving both 


pleafure and inftrudtion. Suth....a, 


aft —_— 








Arr. VI. The Looker-on: a periodical Paper. By the Rev. Simon 
Olive-branch, A.M. tzmo. 3 Vols. 13s. 6d. Boards, Evans, 
1794- 

HESE papers have been ‘ written with certainly no undigni- 

fied ambition, viz. to oppofe fomething like a barrier to 
that ufurping march of nonfenfe, which, under the pretext of 
gratifying the undiftinguifhing ardour for political intelligence 
by which the public mind is, at this juncture, inflamed, and 
taking advantage of the blind adoptions of prejudice, paffon, 
and party zeal, has gained over to its ftandard an enormous 
crowd of deferters from the caufe of fobriety and truth ;—and 
to fubftitute the forfaken topics of morality, literature, and 
tafte, in the room of fhallow politics and new{paper philofophy.’ 
(Concluding Paper. ) 

An end fo praife-worthy deferved to be attained fo well. 
Since the Spectator, we recolleé no fimilar publication written 
with more urbanity and purity of diction. Several of the earlier 
papers are very much in Addifon’s manner. It may be need- 
Jefs to enumerate the contents of volumes which, in all pro- 
bability, will foon be in many hands: but we fhall infert a 
paper,—chofen, as more important things have been, by an 
operation analogous to the Sortes Virgiltane : 

¢ ] regard it as the moft fortunate occurrence of my life, that I am 
furrounded by a worthy fet of parifhioners, who all ludy to make my 
refidence among them the moft agreeable in the world. It is true, 
indeed, I had the advantage of fucceeding to a Reétor who was not of 
the fame contented turn, and was more frequently at iffue with his 
bretheren ona point of law, than a point of do¢trine. My placid tem- 
per was no fooner difcovered, than it gained me the hearts of moft of 
my flock; and 1 obferve that this friendly difpofition towards me is 
hourly improving in them, as they find they can reckon upon a con- 
tinuance of this content and tranquillity on my part. 

« | have often thought that a {mall augmentation of tithes is dearly 
purchafed by the facrifice of this mutual cordiality and confidence. 
There is fomething in the confcioufnefs that others fhare our joys and 
enter into our feelings, and that our health and happinefs are a real 
concern to our neighbours, which cherifhes the foul, and feems to dilate 
its capacities: I glow with fatisfaction, when, after fome days con- 
finement, I fee fincere congratulations in the looks of every one I meet: 
methinks at that moment | love myfelf the more for their fakes; and 
the delight of my honeft parifhioners is multiplied into my own. 

* Since I have been fettled here, we have been gradually forming 
ourfelves into a fociety that has fomething novel in its principle and 
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conftitution. Our number is fixteen, and includes many of the principal 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. We have a difcipline among us, the 
object of which is, to promote the ends of company and converifation, 
by maintaining the moft perfect order, fobriety, and peace, My quiet 
behaviour, and known habits of complacency, have raiied me, though 
with fome reluctance on my part, to the place of perpetual Pre- 
fident. 

« The fundamental article of our conftitution, is the prohibition of 
every {pecies of noife; for, as long as this is inadmifflible, we think 
ourfelves out of all danger of quarrelling, from which a degree of 
noife is infeparable: and though nonfenfe is not ftatutable among us, 
yet we are not afraid of its going to any great lengths under the evi- 
dent difadvantages of order and tranquillity. There is a certain feve- 
rity in filence, which will often check the courfe of an idle argument, 
when oppofition and ridicule are employed in vain. 4 remember hear- 
ing 2 plethoric young man run on with ferprifing volubility, for an 
hour and a half, by the help only of two ideas, during the violence of 
a debate ; till a fudden paufe in the reft of the company proved clearly 
that he was talking about a matter which bore no relation to the point 
in difpute. The attention of the company being now wholly turned 
towards him, he began to totter under the mafs of confufion he had 
fo long been accumulating ; when with one fpring he cleared the pre- 
fent difficulty, and leaped from Seringapatam into the Minifter’s Bud- 

et: here, however, being nearly {mothered, he made a violent 
effort; and before we could turn about to affift him, he was up to bis 
neck in tarwater, He was, twice after this, in danger of being loft 
in the fouthern ocean; but an African flave-veffel took him up each 
time, and landed him, fome how or other, at Nootka Sound. If I 
remember right, he held out till the fiege of Oczakow, where he 
was put out of his mifery by a fummons from Tartary to the tea-table. 
—Thus a great deal of precious time is hufbanded by this rule of 
filent attention among the members of our fociety ; and many an idle 
{pecch falls to the ground ere it can get three fentences forwards, and 
is ftrangled like a Turkifh criminal by dumb executioncrs. 

« Any elevation of voice above a certain pitch, is highly illegal, 
and punifhable accordingly ; and to afcertain this proportion as duly 
as poffible, we have taken a room for our purpofe, in which there is 
a very diftinét echo, which muft not be roufed from its dormant ftate, 
under very heavy penalties. Any man provoking it to repeat his laft 
word, is judged to be defeated in the argument he is maintaining, 
and the difpute muft be abandoned altogether; the echo pronounces 
his fentence, from which there is no appeal. ‘The abufe of fuperla- 
tives is alfo cognizable among us; and no man is allowed to fay, that 
his houfe is the pleafanteft in the neighbourhood, that his dogs run the 
beft, or that his*crops are the moit plentiful. Whatever carrics the 
notion of a challenge with it, or can lead to a wager, we are pledged 
to difcountenance. We admit neither toafting nor finging upon any 
pretext; and it would be as great an offence to raife a horfe-laugh in 
a Quakers meeting, as to encourage any rude expreffion of joy among 
us. Anancient gentleman, lately admitted, was bound over Jaft Sa- 
turday, for an eulogy upon old Mr. Shapely’s freth countenance, and 

a hint 
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a hint at his maid Kitty’s corpulency, accompanied with a wink to Mr. 
Barnaby the churchwarden. 

‘ We admit no betts upon any queflion whatever; and gaming is 
profcribed by the moit folemn inhibitions. The merits of our neigh- 
bours is a topic we are forbid to defcant upon; and it was a gueftion at 
our lait meeting but one, whether the mention of Mr. Courtly’s car- 
buncle was not unconftitutional. As we are all old fellows, and have 
pretty well lived over the petulance and heyday of paffion, thefe re- 
ftraints bear lefs hard upon us, and forfeits become every day lefs fre- 
quent among us; infomuch that we are likely foon to be forced upon 
fome regular contributions, in place of the fines from which we have 
hitherto drawn our fupport. Iam in hopes we fhallat laft bring our 
plan to that ftate of perfection, that a breach of any ftatute will ftand 
upon our records as a remarkable occurrence. 

© The firft vifit of a new member is a fpectacle diverting enough, 
and it is generally a full half year before we can fhape him and clip 
him to our ftandard. It is now about three year fince "Squire Blunt 
bought a large eftate in our neighbourhood, and, during the firft twelve 
months, we heard of nothing but this gentleman’s quarre!s and litiga- 
tions. As I fometimes walk in his chefnut groves to meditate upon 
matter for the entertainment of my worthy readers, I have been twice 
indicted for a trefpafs, and for breaking down his palings in purfuit 
of game; and, happening one day to take a telefcope out with me, 
I was threatened with a profecution for carrying a gun on his manor. 

« As itis looked upon as fome honour to be of our fociety, this 
rough gentleman was fuddenly feized with an unaccountable inclina- 
tion to become a member ; and it was aftonifhing to every body, that 
after being well apprifed of the inconvenience and rigour of our infti- 
tution, and his own inability to perform the engagements of it, his 
ambition feemed no wife difcouraged, and he {till perfifted in his 
defign of propofing himfelf. As we have a certain term of pro- 
bation, we rarely refufe to any body above the age of fifty (which is 
the age of admiflion), the favour of a trial. ‘The following is a lift of 
Mr. Blunt’s forfeits in the black book. 


1{t day—Endured his own filence fo long, that he fell afleep. On 
being awakened at the hour of {eparation, {wore a great oath, 
and paid a guinea. 

2d day—Had three fhillings worth of fuperlatives, and a fixpenny 
whiftle ; befides paying a crown to the echo. 

3d day—Offered to lay a bottle that he would eat two hundred oyfters, 
and paid five fhillings :— went to fleep for the reft of the evening. 

5th day—Called for a fong, and paid a fhilling inftead ; nine fhillings 
and fix-pence for diflurbing the echo; paid thirty fhillings and 
fix-pence, for contumacy, and {wore himfelf to Coventry. 


* Here there was an interval of fome months, during which our 
novice abfented himfelf. We were furprifed, however, one day, with 
his company, after we had’ given him up as irreclaimable. He ap- 

eared indeed to bring with him a difpofition greatly corrected, and 
actually incurred only two forfeits the whole evening; namely, for 
burfting into a horfe-Jaugh on Mr. Sidebottom’s miffing his chair, and 
giving Mr. Barnaby a flap on the back that raifed the echo, and a 
violent 
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violent fit of coughing. Since this time he has been twice off and on, 
but has at laft fo far accommodated himfelf to the conditions of the 
Society, as to be counted a valuable member. Having made a great 
progrefs in the fcience of felf-correction, his underflanding has ob- 
tained its proper poife ; his reafon has had room to exert itlelf, and 
has given life and energy to a mafs of much good meaning, that lay 
buried at the bottom of his mind. 

« The fame of this mighty cure hath brought us a great accumula- 
tion of credit and power; and it hath actually been in f{peculation 
among the freeholders and other voters in the county, to elect their 
reprefentatives in future from our Society : arule that would enfure 
to them men of ripe underftandings, and regular habits. We are fub- 
ject (as every good inftitution is) to ridicule from without: the young 
gentlemen are very pleafant upon us; and we pafs under a variety of 
names among them, as, the Automatons, the Quietilts, the Meeting, 
the Dummies, the Whig Club, the Rough Riders’ Company, the 
Bearded Magdalens, the Grey Friars, the Court of Death, and the 
Houfe of Correétion. Such as have not quite turned the corner of 
fifty, and want a few months of being eligible, are very fevere upon our 
age, call us the Antediluvians, and talk much of an Oppofition Club 
of Young Fellows. While we have daily proofs, however, of the 
good effects of our inftitution, we are indifferent to attacks of every 
kind. We have the fenfible pleafure of finding that the operation of 
our fyftem is {fpreading; our married men return with fober fpirits to 
their homes and hearths, and adopt, in part, our peaceful regulations 
into the bofom of their families; and it is not uncommon to fee one 
of our old bachelors preferred by the ladies to beaux of five and 
twenty. 

‘ But the advantages refulting from thefe our inflitutions, are not 
merely of a moral kind : topics of literature and criticifm come fre - 
quently under our confideration, which will neceffarily flourifh under 
circumitances of peace and good order.’— 

‘ On points of religion and politics it is but rare that we allow our- 
felves to expatiate: Religion being throughout a connected and analo- 
gous fyftem, is never fairly viewed but when we take in the whole, and 
therefore can never properly become the object of broken and deful- 
tory converfation: Politics being a queition that produces much heat, 
and little fatisfation, where obliquity of views and attractions of in- 
tereft are fure to falfify the balance of ovr minds, we have almoitt 
entirely profcribed it; and, if it be by accident introduced, it is pre- 
fently condemned by the fpiritual cenfures of the infallible Echo.’— 

* But although we place great dependance on the efficacy of this 
regimen of tranquillity and order, for the cure of a great many com- 
plaints in our focial fyitem, yet there are fome which we are obliged to 
abandon to feverer modes of chaftifement. 

‘ An avowed party-man is utterly inadmiffible, whatever may be 
his other pretenfions :—we fet a higher value upon truth and temper, 
than upon the fineft Philippic in the world. 

‘ We have no room for Atheifts, or Ideots, or any fuch en@mies to 
rule, efpecially as we hear that they have a Club of their own, which 
meets fometimes in one place, fometimes in another, as chance directs, 

but 
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but very often in a ftreet called Pall-Mail, or Pell-Mell, from fome 
analogy in the name, which afiociation, in ftrict conformity to their 
principles of contufion, is compofed of all forts except the good, and 
includes princes, and lords, and jockies, who are jumbled together like 


their world of atoms. 
« We admit no man who keeps a woman, while he is kept by his 


wife. 

« We admit no notorious parafites or hangers-on. .Mr. Sykes,. the 
curate of the next parifh, has been refufed for having the run of the 
Squire’s kitchen, and the combing of my lady’s lap-dog. Mr. Bar- 
naby, the church-warden, has complained of fleas, and the {mell of 
parfnips, ever fince he came to propofe himfelf. When this gentleman 
1s difpofed to be facetious, he fuggeits the idea of a Parafitical Club, 
on the plan of one that was formerly eftablifhed among the turnfpit- 
dogs, when this fraternity was in its full glory and confequence, who 
were obferved to meet every morning in the Grove at Bath, for the 
fake of bufinefs, friendthip, or gallantry, and then diftribute them- 
felves about the town according to their different deftinations. 

« We have a rooted abhorrence of all gamelters, liars, and debau- 
chees: we are therefore particularly on our guard againft all fuch as 
have afpired to the infamy of certain great connexions. Bad huf- 
bands and fons, and all thofe who fin againft thefe facred duties and 
charities of life, we include under one folemn fentence of profcription. 

¢ We are very thy of a man who after the age of fifty continues to 
be calied Dick or Jack fuch-a-one: fuch men have probably facrifced 
too much to notoriety to deferve refpec&t.’— 

‘ We have alfo a prejudice againft a defcription of perfons, who 
are called ingenious gentlemen, who have in general no other claim 
to this title than what is derived from the folution of an enigma in the 
Lady’s Magazine, ora contribution tothe Poet’s corner. A rage for 
riddles and impromptues, were it to get footing among us, would be 
a mighty hindrance to the flow of converfation. It creates a kind of 
fcramble in the mind of one that has a turn for thefe pleafantries, and 
f{catters abroad his ideas like a ruined ant’s neft ; while thofe who are 
ufed to reafon right forward, and to keep a fteady point in view, are 
forced to fit in vacant filence, with their faculties bound up in a ftupid 
thraldom.’— 

« I thall conclude my Paper of to-day with informing my readers 
that the gentleman who had the principal fhare in drawing up our code 
of laws, is a Mr. Anthony Allworth, a moft valuable Member of this 
our Socicty, of whom I fhall have frequent occafion to fpeak in the 
courfe of my {peculations, when I wifh to hold up a more animated 
picture than ordinary of fublime virtue, and pradlical religion. This 
gentleman is now in his feventieth year, and keeps himfelf in health 
by the diverfion of his mind, and the exercife of his body, in his 
unwearied fearch after objefs for his beneficence. He was one of our 
earlieft members, and ftill fuffers no weather to prevent his conftant 
attendance. As he paffes through many fcenes in the courfe of every 
day, Ife never fails to introduce {ome agreeabie or pathetic ftory, that 
fends us away more cheerful or more refigned. His example and ad- 
moniticns are principally inftrumental in conciliating new members, 
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and rendering them more docile and traétable; he has completely 
won Mr. Blunt? s efteem, and has never been known to raife the echo 
himfelf, but in the caufe of unproteéted innocence, cr forfaken 
truth.’ 

The foregoing paper being of a greater Isngth than is ufual 
_ for eflays of this kind, we have taken the liberty, (which we 
hope the ingenious author will excufe,) of omitting a few de- 
tached and fhort paflages, in order to render the extract {ome- 
what more fuitable to our limits. 

Thefe volumes, we need {carcely add, befpeak a cultivated 
mind, and do honour to the talents of Mr. Roberts, Fellow 
of Corpus Chrifti College, Oxon; whofe name appears, as 
editor, at the foot of the Infeription,—to ‘the beft of Patrons, 
his much-honoured Father.’ Tay? 


_ 





Art. VII. Tables of Logarithms of all Numbers, from 1 to 1010003 
and of the Sines and Tangents to every Second of the Quadrant. 
By Michael Taylor. With a Preface and Precepts for the Ex- 
planation and Ufe of the fame, by Nevil Mafkelyne, F.R.S. 
Aftronomer Royal. 4to. Elephant Paper. 4l. 4s. in Sheets. 
Wingrave. 1792. 


[_ocA48itHms are a feries of numbers fo contrived that the 

operations of multiplication may be performed by addition, 
and thofe of divifion by {ubtraction ; raifing of powers is reduced 
to multiplying the logarithms of the number by the index of the 
power, and extraction of roots to divifion by the index of the 
root. They were undoubtedly the invention of John Napier, 
Baron* of Merchifton in Scotland, who publifhed the firft 
account of them in1614, in a fmall quarto trac, entitled, 
Mirifici logarithmorum canonis defcriptio. The table publifhed 
by Baron Napier confiited only of natural logarithmic fines 
and cofines, and Jogarithmic tangents; and it was principally 
defigned for the folution of fpherical triangles, in the doétrine 
of which he was a confummate matter: but he fhewed how 
they might occafionally be ufed to find the logarithms of num- 
bers, though not with equal facility with the fines and tangents, 
The logarithms, which he introduced, have been fometimes 
called Napierian, but more generally hyperbolic, becaule they 
were afterward fhewn to be meafured by the areas contained 
between the curve of an hyperbola, its afymptote, and ordi- 








ee --—S - - ——- -- -_—- 


* The snl ieee in ‘Scocland, did not imply a peer of che 
realm, as in England, but one who held lands immediat ely of the 
king; and who had, in confequence, the power of punifhing with 
death thofe who were guilty of certain crimes within a certain 
diftrict. 
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nates: they have alfo been fometimes called natural, becaufe 
they are that fort of logarithms which naturally arife in the re- 
{olution of mathematical queftions. 

This interefting and important difcovery was immediately 
taken up by the illuftrious Henry Briggs, the firft Profeflor of 
Geometry at Grefham College, and afterward the firft Savil- 
lian Profeflor of Geometry at Oxford; who recommended the 
fcate of logarithms, now in ufe, as beft adapted to the decimal 
fcale of numbers; fo that the logarithm of 1 being o, as it 
fhould be in every fcale of logarithms, the logarithm of the 
ratio of 10 to 1 is 1, that of roo to x is 2, that of 1000 to I 
is 3, and foon. This alteration was explained by Mr. Briggs 
in his public le&tures, and was communicated to Baron 
Napier, who entirely approved it; faying, at the fame time, 
that he alfo had thought of it, though fomewhat in a different 
way, which he believed would be ftill more convenient. In 
Napier’s trigonometrical table, the fines increafing from the 
beginning to unity, the logarithms decreafe affirmatively from 
infinity to nothing; and, in imitation of them, Mr. Briggs 
had made his logarithms of the natural numbers to do fo like- 
wife ; by which means the logarithms of all numbers greater 
than unity became negative. Napier, however, propofed tomake 
the logarithms of numbers under unity negative, and thofe which 
belong to numbers greater than unity, affirmative; in which 
alteration Mr. Briggs acquiefced, and he immediately fet about 
computing tables of Jogarithms on that plan, with fo much 
earneftnefs that, in about eight years, (a fhort time for fuch a 
work,) he had computed and publifhed the logarithms to 31 * 
chiliads of numbers, namely, from 1 to 20000, and from goooo 
to 101000; and they were publifhed in 1624 under the title of 
Arithmetica Logarithmica ; each logarithm being extended to 14 
places of figures befides the index. He alfo computed a table 
of logarithmic fines and tangents to every degree, and hundredth 
part of a degree, of the quadrant; thefe logarithms being 
likewife extended to 14 figures befides the index: which table 
was printed under the care of Adrian Vlacq, at Gouda, in 
Holland; and, the author dying in the mean time, they were 
publifhed by Mr. Gellibrand, Profeffor of Aftronomy in Gre- 
fham College, in 1633, under the title of Trigonometria Bri- 
sannica. 

Vlacq completed Briggs’s tables by adding the logarithms of 
70-00v numbers to 31.000 which Briggs had computed. He 


—_—_ 


* Dr. Hutton informs us, in his excellent Hiftory of Logarithms, 
that he never faw any copy of the Arithmetica Logarithmica which had 
the 31itchiliad in it. We have however feen a copy, which formerly 
belonged to the cclebrated Abram Sharpe, that had it. 
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alfo computed the logarithmic fines and tangents for every 
tenth fecond of the quadrant: but he carried his computations 
only to ten decimal places. The former of thefe, with Briggs’s 
thirty-one chiliads, to ten decimal places, were publifhed in 
1628, under Mr. Briggs’s title of Arithmetica Logarithmica; and 
the latter in 1633, with the title of Zrigonometria Artifictalis. 

Thus it appears that we are indebted to Napier, Briggs, 
and Vlacq, for their ingenious inventions and induftrious la- 
bours in providing us with our prefent logarithmic tables, 
as far as relates to the moft eflential part, the fubftance of 
them: fome improvements in the form and difpofition of them, 
enly, having been made by Jater authors. We fhall mention 
the moft important. 

in 1633, the Rev. Nathaniel Roe, of Benacre in Suffolk, 
publifhed a thin volume in 12m0, containing the logarithms of 
all numbers from 1 to 100000, to eight decimal places, and 
the logarithmic fines and tangents for every hundredth part of 
a degree of the quadrant, to ten decimal places. He was 
enabled to effect this by placing the even hundreds of the 
numbers at the top of the page, in one line, and the firft three 
or four figures of the logarithms, in another, while the tens 
and units of the number are inferted in the firft and laft 
columns, and the remaining figures of the logarithm in the in- 
termediate divifions. 

The tables of the logarithms of numbers were reduced to 
their moft convenient form by Mr. John Newton in his Trigono- 
metria Britannica, publifhed in 1658, and dedicated to Richard 
Cromwel]. Here the units of the numbers are difpofed in a 
Jine along the top of the page, and the tens, &c. down the left- 
hand column; alfo the firft three figures of the logarithms 
{tand in the fecond column, and the remaining five in the nine 
following columns, under the digit to which they refpeéctively 
belong; the logarithms being put down in this table to eight 
decimal places; and this is the form {till ufed in our beit loga- 
rithmic tables. ‘The logarithms of the fines and tangents are, 
in Mr. Newton’s work, to degrees and centefms; with the 
addition of the logarithmic fines and tangents, in the firft three 
degrees of the quadrant, to milleflimals of a degree. 

In 1706, Sherwin’s Mathematical Tables were publifhed, 
in 8vo; forming the moft complete and commodious fet of 
logarithmic tables that had ever then been feen ; as they con- 
tain the logarithms to all numbers from 1 to 101000, together 
with {mall tables for finding, readily, the number to any loga- 
rithm, or the logarithm to any number under 10000000. Alfo 
tables of natural and logarithmic fines, tangents, fecants, and 
verfed fines, to every minute of the quadrant. Three tables 
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were reprinted in 1726 by Mr. Abram Sharpe, in1742 by 
Mr. William Gardiner, in 1764 by Mr. Samuel Clarke; and 
in 1785 by Dr. Charles Hutton, with great improvements and 
additions, and a moft curious and elaborate hiftory of the in- 
vention and conftruétion of logarithms, to which we own our- 
felves indebted for fome of the preceding hints. 

In 1742, the above-mentioned William Gardiner publifhed 
a quarto volume of ‘¢ Tables of Logarithms for aJl numbers 
from 1 to 102300, and for the fines and tangents to every ten 
feconds of each degree in the quadrant ; as alfo for the fines of 
the firft 72 minutes to every fingle fecond ;” which are the moft 
complete tables that had then been printed. ‘Tyhey were con- 
fefledly Viacq’s tables of the fines and tangents abridged to 
feven places of decimals, which are fufficient for moft pur- 
pofes, and particularly for aftronomical calculations ; as, not- 
withftanding the prefent accuracy of inftruments, and the 
improved modes of obferving, obfervations are {till liable to an 
error of five or fix feconds; while tables to feven decimal 
places will exhibit the conclufions true within the tenth part of 
a fecond. The only defeé in thefe tables is the trouble to 
which we are liable in the ufe of them ; as proportions muft be 
made for the intermediate feconds, and fometimes equations for 
fecond and third differences muft be computed, when great 
accuracy is required, and the differences are very irregular. 

To obviate this difficulty, the late Mr. Taylor undertook 
the labcrious taik of computing the logarithmic fines and tan- 
gents to every fecond of the quadrant. His method was to in- 
terpojate, from Vilacq’s tables of logarithmic fines and tan- 
gents for every tenth fecond, the logarithmic fines and tan- 
gent for every fecond ; by which means he obtained a table of 
them for every fecond, to ten decimal places,—the extent of 
Vilacq’s tables,—which he afterward abridged to feven decimal 
places, taking particular care to make the laft figure true to 
the neareft unit, under or over: a circumftance not to be 
neglecied when feven decimal places only are taken; for if it 
were, the aygregate error might be confiderable when feveral 
logarithms are added together. 

We are told that the author did not ufe lefs care and dili- 
gence in fuperviling the prefs, and correcting its errors, than 
he did in its computations. He generally examined three, and 
fometimes four fucceflive proofs, with the help of an affiftant ; 
one reading while the other liftened. The firft proof he com- 
pared with his manuicript, attending chiefly to the laft two, 
three, or four figures, according as the differeuces rendered more 
or le{s figures variable; and he fatther examined the index and 
thiee, four, or five of the firft decimal figures himéelf, fingly. 

He 
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He alfo compared the fecond proof, as to the laft two, three, or 
four figures, and again as to the laft two. He next compared 
the proofs at every 36th fecond with Mr. Briggs’s Trigonometria 
Britannica, and at every tenth fecond with Viacg’s and Gardiner’s 
tables ; and, laftly, he took the differences between the laft 
two figures of every two fucceflive numbers by infpection : 
this completed his ferutiny in refpect to the fines :—but he far- 
ther examined the tangents, by trying whether the fum of each 
figure, and its correfponding figure in the co-tangent, amounted 
every where to 10; and, wherever it did not, he examined 
whether the error Jay in the tangent or co-tangent by differences, 
and corrected it. By this method, and with this care, was 
every fheet of the fines and tangents corrected. The table of 
the logarithms of numbers was compared with all the beft tables, 
and particularly with thofe of Dr. Hutton. 

In this manner, the indefatigable author purfued his labour 
till only five pages of the tables remained unfinifhed, when he 
funk under it, and died. 

The Rev. Dr. Mafkelyne, his Majefty’s Aftronomer at Green- 
wich, had encouraged Mr, Taylor all the way through, had re- 
commended him and his work to the Commiffioners of the Board 
of Longitude, who gave him 300]. toward defraying the ex~- 
pence, and had exerted himfelf in procuring him fub{fcriptions : 
he might therefore think it, in fome meafure, incumbent on 
him, (notwithftanding he muft have fufficient avocations of his 
own, ) to take the work up where the author dropped it. How- 
ever, be this as it may, we find, from the preface, that he 
corrected the five remaining pages in the fame manner nearly 
which the author had purfued, wrote the preface, and added 
the explanation and ufe of the tables: a performance which 
embraces fuch a variety of fubjeéts, and in which they are all 
treated in fo mafterly a manner, that, however feverely the 
lofs of the author may be felt by his friends, it does not appear 
to us that the intereft of his fub{cribers can poffibly have futfer- 
ed by it. We cannot give an adequate account of this part of 
the work in fewer words than the Doétor has ufed, and there- 
fore we fhall fubjoin his own account of it: 

‘ Ihave frft given an explanation of the general nature and pro- 
perties of logarithms, in a manner that appeared to me the moift 
fimple and eafy of conception. In explaining the ufe of the loga- 
rithmic tables, I have had my eye both on Gardiner’s precepts to his 
quarto book of logarithms, and Mr. Callet’s improved explanation of 
them, annexed to his elegant oftavo edition of the fame, entitled, 
Tables Portatifs de Gardiner. Gardiner’s explanation is undoubtedly 
too abftrac and concife for the generality of perfons who are likely to 
make ule of fuch tables. Mr. Callet’s explanation is much pre- 


ferable for common ufe, being more diffule, and expreffed in com- 
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mon language without fymbols. I have taken freely from both, at 
the fame time adapting the explanation to the peculiar form of thefe 
tables, and inferting various improvements of my own, all which it 
would be too tedious to particularife, and will beft appear by com- 
paring thefe precepts with the others, I will, however, mention the 
principal of them. : 

« In the firlt place, I have pointed out the proper method of taking 
out the logarithmic fine of an arc between go® and 180°, or. between 
270° and 36c°, directly, without taking the complement of the arc; 
and in like manner to find the arc direétly from its logarithm. [ 
have alfo given eafy and accurate rules to find the logarithmic fine or 
tangent of a {mall arc, or the logarithmic co-fine or co-tangent of one 
near 90°; and in like manner rules will be found on page 22 for find- 
ing a {mall arc from its logarithmic fine'or tangent, or an arc near 
90° from its logarithmic co-fine or co-tangent, where by the common 
rule it would have been neceflary to have applied equations of a 
fecond, and perhaps higher differences, which would have been at- 
tended with confiderable trouble to the calculator. In pages 28 and 29, 
are given two new rules for finding the logarithm of a decimal fraction, 
one to be ufed with negative indices, and the other with affirmative 
ones, by adding 10 to the index. I have taken the fubftance of the 
rule of proportion from Mr.Callet, which is much clearer than as it 
ftands in Gardiner’s precepts. The rule for the combination and 
arbitration of exchange is chiefly taken from Dr. Hutton’s arithmetic. 
Mr. ‘Fones’s 20 cafes of compound intereft, and five others following, 
and that in article 10, which are all given in Gardiner, and five others 
by Mr. Callet, are here computed by a new method, by firft finding 
certain arcs from the things given, and thence computing the things 
required by theorems equivalent to, but much more fimple than the 
ufual expreflions for the fame, and better adapted to logarithmic cal- 
culation. I have chofen here, as well as in fome other places, to 
give the rules and theorems themfelves in algebraic language, rather 
than as applied to logarithmic calculation, that the reader might fee 
more clearly the ground and reafon of what he is about; after whieh 
he will be at no lofs to make the calculation by logarithms. 

« General properties of plane triangles, right-angled fpheric tri- 
angles, oblique angled {pheric triangles, and redtilateral {pheric tri- 
angles, or thofe having one of the fides equal to go°, are prefixed to 
the refpective. folutions of the fame; as well to explain the reafon of 
the folutions, as to give the reader information which may be ufeful te 
him on cther oceafions. I have given tables of the folutions of the feveral 
cafes of plane and fpheric triangles by analogies, and with reference to 
{chemes, in the ufual manner, and added rules to point out whether 
the things found are greater or lefs than go°, and not left it to the 
. reader to fupply fo neceffary a part of the folution from his own con- 
sideration and contemplation of the fcheme and the general doctrine 
of triangles, as has been cuftomary with trigonometrical writers, 
which might often take up much time, and fometimes occafion mii- 
takes. A diftiné& table of folutions of the cafes of a reAtilatera! 
fpheric triangle is here given, which has not, that I know of, been 
done before, being analogous to the table of cafes of a right angled 
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fsheric triangle, of which this re¢tilateral triangle is the fupplemental 
one. 

« Not content with giving the folutions of fpheric triangles by 

analogies, I have given them over again in another manner, direétly 
adapted to practice, by thefe tables of logarithmic fines and tan- 
gents, to every fecond of the quadrant. J had two views in this, 
firft to render the calculation more ready and eafy; and, fecondly, to 
introduce fome new improvements, in order to make the calculation 
univerfally accurate in all cafes, whereas the common rules frequently 
fail, which, however, is a circumftance not generally adverted to, nor 
hitherto much taken notice of. 
‘ The failure of the common rules fometimes arifes from the 
fmallnefs, or even vanifhing of the difference of the logarithmic fines 
for a difference of a fecond in the arc near the end of the quadrant, 
or of the co-fine near the beginning of it; and fometimes from a con- 
trary caufe, the Jargenefs of the difference of the logarithms. 

‘ To obviate the error in finding an arc arifing from the fmallnefs 
of the logarithmic difference of its fine orco-fine, a new and accurate 
rule has been laid down to be made ufe of in that cafe. ‘The error 
arifing from the largenefs of the logarithmic difference, happens only 
when the firft arc is not computed to a fraction of a fecond, which is 
{mall enough to deduce the fine or co-fine of the fame are with ac- 
curacy from it in the fecond operation ; this error will be prevented 
’ by finding the arc with at leaft as many decimal places of a fecond as 
the logarithmic difference has places. But there is another method 
recommended to be purfued in this cafe, attended with fuperior ad- 
| vantages, namely, to derive the fine or co-fine, or their arithmetical 





complement, for the ufe of the fecond operation, from the tangent or 
co-tangent of the firft arc, which is already found, and the co-fine of 
the fame, if the fine fhould be ufed by the common rule, or the fine 
{ if the co-fine fhould be ufed by the common rule, taken out of the 
table whofe logarithmic difference will be fmaller than that of the 
fine or co-fine required by the common rule, and confequently eafier 
taken out of the table. The advantage attending thefe methods 
is fo great, that if proportion be made for the cifferences, the re- 
{ult will be obtained true in moit cafes within a tenth of a fecond, 
and in any cafe the error will not be greater than what might arife 
from that of a tenth of a fecond in any of the data; and in moft 
practical cafes, if the exactnefs of only a fecond, or a fecond and 
half, be required, the making any proportions at all for the dif- 
ferences may be difpenfed with, and the logarithms may be taken out 
at fight to the neareft fecond of the arc, and the arc to the neareft 
fecond from the logarithm, which will much fimplify and fhorten the 
calculation. 

* Next follow the folutions of fifteen ufeful problems. The fecond 
and third of thefe, which are to find the logarithms of the fum and 
difference of two numbers, whofe logarithms are given. sre. taken 
from Mr. Cagnoli’s ufeful treatife of plane and ipheric trigonometry. 
The following problems, from the third to the eighth, are folved ac- 
cording to the fame principles. ‘The eighth and ninth problems are 
fubfervient to the folution of the eleventh problem, or of cubic equa- 
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tions. ‘The ninth contains the folution of a famous problem, that of 
finding any power of an impoflible binomial in terms of another im- 
poflible binomial, which I have derived from the analogy of the 
circle to the equilateral hyperbola. There is fomething of this kind 
propofed, and partly executed, by Mr. De Moivre at the end of San- 
derfon’s Algebra. His extraction of the cubic root of an impoffible 
binomial is juft and complete, but not fo fimple as that which is here 
given. His rule for extraéting any root out of any given power of 
an impoflible binomial, gives rightly the poflible part of the binomial 
required, but leaves the impoflible part undetermined. 

‘ The thirteenth and fourteenth problems will, I hope, be found 
of confiderable ufe in praétical aftronomy, being more clear and pre- 
cife than any rules I have feen for the fame proportion, and at the 
fame time capable of giving the refult, true to a fecond, or little 
more, in the cafe of the planets or zodiac ftars, by only taking out 
the logarithms for the neareft fecond of an arc, and the arc to the 
nearelt fecond anfwering to the logarithms. 

« The fifteenth, or laft problem, to clear the obferved diftance of 
the moon from the fun, or a fixed ftar, of the effeéts of refraétion and 
parallax, is one of the moft important in practical navigation, on 
account of its great ufe in finding the longitude at fea. Its folution 
here given is new, and preferable to Dunthorue’s improved, contained 
in the fecond edition of the Requifite Tables ufed with the Nautical 
Ephemeris. Befides thefe tables of logarithmic fines and tangents, it 
requires only the tables of refraction and of the fun’s parallax, or the 
firft and third of the requifite Tables. It will be fufficient to take 
out the logarithmic fines and tangents as they ftand in the table op- 
pofite the arc, taken to the neareft fecond, and the arc to the neareft 
fecond anfwering to the logarithm, which will make the calculation 
very ealy.’ 

Having made this copious extract, we have not room for 
farther obfervations: nor are they neceflary, either to point out 


the importance, or to explain the nature, of the prefent curious 


and expenfive publication. ‘ Wa 





Art. VIII. Te Myferies of Udolpho, a Romance ; interfperfed with 
fome Pieces of Poetry. By Ann Radcliffe. Author of the Romance 
of the Foreft, &c. 12mo. 4 vols. 11. Boards. Robinfons. 
1794+ 

it the merit of fictitious narratives may be eftimated by their 
power of pleafing, Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances will be entitled 

to rank highly in the fcale of literary excellence, There are, 
we believe, few readers of novels who have not been delighted 
with her Romance of the Foreft* ; and we incur little rifque in 
predicting that the Myfteries of Udolpho will be perufed with 
equal pleafure. 


— — 


* See Rev. N.S. vol. viii. p. 82. 
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The works of this ingenious writer not only poffefs, in 
| common with many other productions of the fame clafs, the 
| agreeable qualities of correctnefs of fentiment ahd elegance of 

ftyle, but are alfo diftinguifhed by a rich vein of invention, 
which fupplies an endlefs variety of incidents to fill the imagi- 
nation of the reader; by an admirable ingenuity of contrivance 
to awaken his curiofity, and to bind him in the chains of fuf- 
pence ; and bya vigour of conception and a delicacy of feeling 
which are capable of producing the ftrongeft fympathetic 
emotions, whether of pity or terror. Both thefe paffions are 
excited in the prefent romance, but chiefly the latter ; and we 
admire the enchanting power with. which the author at her 
pleafure feizes and detains them. We are no lefs pleafed with 
the proofs of found judgment, which appear in the felection of 
proper circumftances to produce a diftin& and full exhibition, 
before the reader’s fancy, both of perfons and events; and, 
ftill more, in the care which has been taken to preferve his 
mind in one uniform tone of fentiment, by prefenting to it a 
long continued train of fcenes and incidents, which harmonize 
with each other. 

Through the whole of the firft volume, the emotions which 
the writer ‘intends to excite are entirely of the tender kind. 
Emily, the heroine of the tale, early becomes familiar with 
| forrow, through the death of her parents ; yet not before the 
reader is made acquainted with their characters and manners, 
and has accompanied them through a number of interelting 
circumftances, fufficient to difpofe him to the exercife of tender 
|) fympathy. At the fame time, her heart receives, by flow and 
imperceptible degrees, the foft impreffions of love; and the 
reader is permitted, without the introduétion of any diflonant 
feelings, to enjoy the luxury of obferving the rife and progrefs of 
this paffion, and of fympathifing with the lovers in every di- 
verfity of fentiment, which an uncommon viciffitude of events 
could produce; till, at laft, Emily is feparated from her Va- 
Jancourt, to experience a fad variety of woe. With the in- 
terefting narrative of this volume, are frequently interwoven 
defcriptions of nature in the rich and beautiful country of’ the 
South of France, which are perfectly in unifon with the ftory ; 
at the fame time that they difplay, in a favourable light, the 
writer’s powers of fancy and of language, and afford no {mall 
addition to the reader’s gratification. We fhould have great 
pleafure, would our limits permit, in giving to our readers fome 
{pecimens of thefe defcriptions. 

Something of the marvellous is introduced in the firft volume, 
fufficient to throw an interefting air of my/fery over the ftory ; 


and the reader feels the pleafing agitation of uncertainty con- 
U4 cerning 
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cerning feveral circumftances, of which the writer has had the 
addrefs not to give a glance of explanation till toward the clofe 
of the work. In the remaining volumes, however, her genius 
is employed to raife up forms which chill the foul with horror ; 
and tales are told that are no lefs fitted to ‘* quell each trembling 
heart with grateful terror,”’ than thofe with which, * by night, 

«« The village matron round the blazing hearth 

Sufpends her infant audience.”’ 

Without introducing into her narrative any thing really fu- 
pernatural, Mrs. Radcliffe has contrived to produce as power- 
ful an effect as if the invifible world had been obedient to her 
magic fpell ; and the reader experiences in perfection the ftrange 
luxury of artificial terror, without being obliged for a moment 
to hoodwink his reafon, or to yield to the weaknefs of fuper- 
ftitious credulity. We fhall not foreftall his pleafure by de- 
tailing the particulars; but we will not hefitate to fay, in ge- 
neral, that, within the limits of nature and probability, a flory 
fo well contrived to hold curiofity in pleafing fufpence, and at 
the fame time to agitate the foul with {trong emotions of fym- 
pathetic terror, has feldom been produced. 

Another part of the merit of this novel muft not be over- 
looked. ‘The characters are drawn with uncommon diftin@- 
nefs, propriety, and boldnefs. Emily, the principal female 
character, being naturally poflefled of delicate fenfibility and 
warm affection, is early warned by her father againft indulging 
the pride of fine feelings,—(the romantic error of amiable 
minds, )—and is taught that the ftrength of fortitude is more 
valuable than the grace of fenfibility. Hence fhe acquires a 
habit of felf command, which gives a mild dignity to her man- 
ners, and a fteady firmnefs to her condu&. She is patient 
under authority, without tamenefs or cunning. Defirous, in 
the firft place, of her own approbation, fhe is equally unaf- 
fected by the praife and the cenfure of fools. In love, the is 
tender and ardent without weaknefs, and conftant notwith- 
ftanding every inducement, from intere{t or terror, to abandon 
the object of her affection. Good fenfe effeftually fortifies her 
againft fuperititious fear; and a noble integrity and fublime 
piety fupport her in the midft of terrors and dangers. In the 
character and fortunes of Emily’s aunt, Madame Cheron, to 
whom her fufferings are folely owing, is exhibited an example of 
the mifchief which filly pride brings onitfelf andothers. Dazzled 
with fhew, fhe wants the fenfe both to difcern merit and to de- 
tet impofture: fupercilious in her condefcenfion, and ofenta- 
tious in her pity, fhe infli&s cruel wounds without intention; 
fhe admires and defpifes by turns, and equa!ly without reafon : 
the neither bears injuries with meeknefs nor refents them with 
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dignity ; and her exafperated pride vents itfelf in feeble la- 
mentation, and prevents her from ufing the neceflary means 
for her fafety, till at length it expofes her to cruel infults, and 





precipitates her deftruction. Montoni, her fecond hufband, 
is an Italian of ftrong talents, but of an abandoned character 
and defperate fortune: he is unprincipled, dauntlefs, and enter- 
prifing; referved through pride and difcontent, deep craft 
conceals all his plans: wild and various in his paflions, yet 
capable of making them all bend to his intereft, he is the caufe 
of cruel wretchednefs and infinite terror to thofe who are under 
his power. Some gleams of comic humour play through the 

loom of the ftory, in the character and converfation of the 
faithful fervant Annette, who has an infuperable propenfity to 
credulity, and an irrefiftible impulfe to communication : but 
whole naiveté, fimple honefty, and affe&tion, render her cha- 
racter interefting. Several other portraits are drawn with 
equal ftrength ; for which we muft refer to the volumes, 

The numerous myfteries of the plot are fully difclofed in the 
conclufion, and the reader is perfeétly fatished at finding vil- 
lainy punifhed, and fteady virtue and perfevering affection re- 
warded. If there be any part of the ftory which lies open to 
material objection, it is that which makes Valancourt, Emily’s 
lover, fall into difgraceful indifcretions during her abfence, and 
into a temporary alienation of affection. ‘Lhis, in a young 
man of noble principles and exalted fentiments, after fuch a 
Jong intimacy, and fuch a feries of incidents tending to give 
permanency to his paffion and ftability to his character, we 
mutt think unnatural. The performance would in our opinion 
have been more perfect, as well as more pleafing, if Du Pont, 
Emily’s unfuccefsful admirer, had never appeared; and if 
Valancourt had been, as Emily expected, her deliverer from the 
Caftle of Udolpho. The ftory, we apprehend, might have been 
eafily brought to its prefent termination on this fuppofition. 

The embellifhments of the work are highly finifhed. The 
defcriptions are rich, glowing, and varied: they difcover a vi- 
gorous imagination, and an uncommon command of language ; 
and many of them would furnifh admirable fubjects for the pencil 
of the painter. If the reader, in the eagernefs of curiolity, 
fhould be tempted to pafs over any of them for the fake of 
proceeding more rapidly with the ftory, he will do both him- 
felf and the author injuftice. ‘They recur, however, too fre- 
quently ; and, conlequently, a fimilarity of expreflion is often 
perceptible. Several of the pieces of poetry are elegant per- 
formances, but they would have appeared with more advantage 
as a {eparate publication. 
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Our readers may form fome judgment of the writer’s de- 
{criptive and poetical talents from the following fpecimen ; the 
{cene of which is at Venice: 


« In the cool of the evening the party embarked in Montoni’s gon- 
dola, and rowed out upon the fea. ‘The red glow of fun-fet ftill 
touched the waves, and lingered in the weit, where the melancholy 

leam feemed flowly expiring, while the dark blue of the upper zxther 
een to twinkle with ftars. Emily fat, given up to penfive and 
fvect emotions. The fmoothnefs of the water, over which fhe glided, 
its reflected images—a new heaven and trembling ftars below the 
waves, with fhadowy outlines of towers and porticos, confpired with 
the ftillnefs of the hour, interrupted only by the pafling wave, or the 
notes of diftant mufic, to raife thofe emotions to enthufiafm, As fhe 
liftened to the meafured found of the oars, and to the remote war- 
blings that came in the breeze, her foftened mind returned to the me- 
mory of St. Aubert and to Valancourt, and tears ftole to her eyes. 
The rays of the moon, ftrengthening as the fhadows deepened, foon 
after threw a filvery gleam upon her countenance, which was partly 
fhaded by a thin black veil, and touched it with inimitable foftnefs. 
Hers was the contour of a Madona, with the fenfibility of a Magdalen; 
and the penfive uplifted eye, with the tear that glittered on her cheek, 
confirmed the expreffion of the character. 


¢ The laft ftrain of diftant mufic now died in air, for the gondola f 
was far upon the waves, and the party determined to have mufic of 
their own. ‘The Count Morano, who fat next to Emily, and who 
had been obferving her for fome time in filence, fnatched up a lute, 
and ftruck the chords with the finger of harmony herfelf, while his 
voice, a fine tenor, accompanied them in a rondeau full of tender 
fadnefs. ‘To him, indeed, might have been applied that beautifyl 
exhortation of an Englifh poet, had it then exitted : 
——** Strike up, my mafter, 

But touch the ftrings with a religious foftnefs ! 

Teach founds to languith through the night’s dull ear 

Till Melancholy ftarts from off her couch, 

And Carelefinefs grows concert to attention !”’ f 


€ With fuch powers of expreffion the Count fang the following 











Ronoeau. 
« Soft as yon filver ray, that fleeps 
Upon the ocean’s trembling tide ; 
Soft as the air, that lightly fweeps 
Yon fail, that {wells in ftately pride : 
* Soft as the furge’s ftealing note, 
That dies along the diftant fhores, 
Or warbled ftrain, that finks remote—~ 
So foft the figh my bofom pours ! 


* True as the wave to Cynthia’s ray, 
‘True as the veffel to the breeze, 
True as the foul to mufic’s fway, 

Or mufic to Venetian feas : 
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$ Soft as yon filver beams that fleep 
Upon the ocean’s trembling breatt ; 
So foft, fo true, fond Love fhall weep, 
So foft, fo true, with thee fhall reft.’ 


After the remarks which we have already made, we need 
fcarcely add our recommendation of thefe interefting volumes 
to general readers, EK 





Art. IX. 4 Profpe& of the Political Relations which fub/if between the 
French Republic and the Helvetic Body. By Colonel Weiis, Mem- 
ber of the Sovereign Council of Berne. Originally publithed in 
French, 1793. Tranflated by Weeden Butler, B. A. of Sidney- 
Suffex College, Cambridge, 8vo. pp.56. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1794. 


C-: W.’s reputation is not confined to the military world ; 
he has alfo acquired a name in the republic of letters, as 
the author of a work printed in 1785, entitled, ** Philofophical, 
Political, and Moral Principles ;’’ a work greatly efteemed by 
the famous Mirabeau, who was a very competent judge of li- 
terary merit. The pamphlet now before us was written in 
Paris little more than a month after the death of Lewis XVI.; 
rar and the Colonel was well known to, and in the confidence of, 
many of the leading members of the Convention. He was an 
acute obferver of events, and appears to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the interefts of the different ftates of Europe; 
particularly of France, in which he refided; and of Swifler- 
land, of which he is a native. ‘To our readers, he will appear 
rather as a new character on the prefent political ftage; asa 
man willing that his country fhould receive an ambaflador from 
the French, but ftill without immediately acknowleging the 
republic; wifhing that France fhould be as free as fhe pleafed, 
and under whatever form of government fhe fhould think pro- 
per to adopt, but that fhe fhould not call on other nations to 
recognize it, until it fhould have been fo ftrongly eftablifhed 
as not to be liable to be altered in a hurry, but fhould promife 
ftability and firmnefs ; that Swifferland fhould adhere to a 
fyftem the moft pacific, but be at the fame time prepared for 
war ; that France fhould content herfelf with the enjoyment of 
her own conftitution, whenever fhe fhould have one ; and, if fhe 
withed to preferve peace with the Swifs, fhould not prefume to 
interfere with their internal affairs, nor attempt aught againft 
tbe eftablifhed government of the Helvetic Cantons. Unlike 
our own party writers, who, according to their different views, 
confider the French revolution as a model of wifdom and per- 
fection, or as an amalgama of every crime that can difgrace 
human nature, he finds in it many things to praife, and many 
to cenfure. Our readers may be curious to know the fentiments 
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of an intelligent foreigner relative to the events that have armed 
a great part of Europe againit France; fentiments which 
differ widely in‘many refpects from thofe that are entertained 
either by the friends or the oppofers of miniflers tn this coun- 
try. Fhe Colonel appears to have the concerns of his own 
nation and of France more immediately in view: but ftill, in 
many inftances, his remarks are applicable to every one of the 
nations now at war. 

As we cannot ftate the grounds to which he calls the atten- 
tion of his readers with greater brevity and clearnefs than in 
his own words, we will open our account of them with the 
following extract : 

‘ The fubjeéts for our prefent confideration, and which I propofe 
to difcufs in as few words as pofiible, are: —Whether it 1s the interelt 
of France to increafe the number of her enemies, and to fail out with 
the Helvetic Body ?— Whether it is cxpedicnt for the Swifs to inter- 
fere in the ditturbances of Europe, and to engage in the war againit 
France? Whether fuch a rupture could, on both fides, be founded in 
reaion and jultice?—If a manifeht evil, how may it be avoided ?— 
Whether the general conduct of the Swafs nation, and that of the 
Canton of Berne in particular, has not been fcandaloufly and publicly 
traduced?—To conclude with fome remarks upon the public acknow- 
ledgement of an Ambafiador from the French Republic.’ 

Before he proceeds any farther, the author thinks it necef- 
fary to give a fl:ctch of his own political creed: from which it 
appears that he profefles a warm attachment to liberty; that he 
admired the caufe in which the French embarked, when, by 
their reprefentatives, they began to reform their government; and 
that he approved the decree for feizing and appropriating to the 
public ufe the eftates of the church, with many other important 
meafures adopted about the fame time. He laments that to 
the fublime principles of the undertaking, were feverally or 
jointly oppofed * man’s natural imperfeGlions, impetuous paf- 
fions, ignorance, fanaticifm, dangers, obftacles, and jarring 
interefts ; that a fpirit of enlarging upon the fimplicity of the 
firfl defign obftructed the attainment of the good end propofed ; 
and that a diverfity of fentiment in the numerous aflemblies 
introduced alfo an incoherence in their operations.’ He far- 
ther obferves that * a powerful body of pietended patriots, 
connected with external and internal enemies, fecretly oppofed 
the public good, endeavoured to miflead others, difleminated 
the feeds of difunion, fear, hatred, and revenge, every where 
urging men on to diforders and crimes; and then exclaiming, 
Thefe are the fruits of a revolution!” 

In his third chapter, in which he difcufles the queftion, ‘ Is 
it the intereft of France to fal! out with the Helvetic Body!” 
he affords a ftriking inftance of the fhort-fightednefs of man. 
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He appears to confider Germany alone as a match for France: 
the former, he fays, is as populous as the latter; and though he 
admits the French to have an acvantage arifing fiom enthutiafm, 
yet be thinks it balanced by thefe circumftances, that the Ger- 
mans are * better difciplined, more governable, bette: fk:iled in 
military tactics, and poflefs more firmnefs of national charaGer.’ 
He then throws England, Ruffia, Holland, Sardinia, Rome, 
Spain, and Naples, into the fcale of Germany; and thus, in 
his own mind, he makes the confederacy infinitely an overs 
match for France. Having thus arrayed the two partics, he 
afks whether the republic has not a fufficient number of enemies 
en her hands; and whether it would be prudent in her, by 
wanton provocation, to force into that confederacy a nation of 
foldiers; a nation that covers, as with a rampart, 150 miles 
of the French frontier, and faves france the expence of garri- 
fons, fortrefles, and armies, to protect herfelf on that fide; a 
nation the only one through which fhe has at prefent any 
communication with the reft of Europe?—The Colonel un- 
doubtedly was right in his theory: but he never imagined 
that practice would be found at variance with it, and that 
France would be able to act offenfively on every point, drive 
her numerous enemies before her, and conquer extenfive pro- 
vinces in the face of immenfe armies renowned for difcipline 
and valour. The events which have occurred in the courfe of 
the campaign of 1794 muft have made a confiderable change 
in his calculations. 

_ Speaking of the new principles adopted and propagated by 
the French, our author, himieif a republican, and holding an 
office in the magiftracy of a republic, thus delivers his opinion 
of them: 

‘I alfo am well acquainted with thefe abftra& principles; I alfo 
have preached them to others long before the revolution: but I ab- 
hor their abufes, and dread their mifapplication, as much as I vene- 
rate the truths they contain. They fhould ferve as lights to direc 
legiflators, but they are not the abfolute meafure of civil relationfhip, 
which ought ever to be connected with our own weaknefs, with the 
ignorance of the common people, and with local contingencies. 

« Our conftitution, no doubt, will not bear a rigorous examination, 
according to your new principles: but thefe principles have not yet 
heen fanctioned by experience, whilit our’s are fanétioned by public 
happinefs, differing partially according to the cantons, but at this 
moment fuperior to your’s in every refpect. 

‘ That there are fome abufes, cannot be denied: we have not 
reached perfection; we are men; and, like the reit of mankind, have 
our errers, our weaknefles, our patlions, and our unguarded mo- 
ments, :vhich, now and then, occafion irregularities —I myfelf have 


fallen a victim to them; I alfo rank among the malcontents; but fhall 
I be 
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I be fo mean, fo defpicable, as to facrifice truth, juftice, and my 
country’s repofe, to private refentment ?a—No! With heart-felt 
conviction | acknowledge, that in our land there exifts a preponde- 
rancy of good, which merits every refpect; and that, perhaps, there 
is no tribunal in the world pofietied of greater probity and purer de- 
figns than the Sovereign Council of Berne. 

¢ When we find an ever-increafing profperity to be the refult of an 
adminiftration that has lafted fix hundred years, we need no other in- 
ducement to decide, with confidence, that the government is good, 
and that the conflitution is not bad. Experience is a mote certain 
criterion than reafoning; and faéts are ftronger evidences than ab- 
ftract {peculations. States are not made to ferve as models of a con- 
ftitution; but conftitutions are made for the fervice of ftates :—what 
agrees with one nation, may not with another; but that form is in- 
difputably the beit, which renders the people moft happy.—French- 
men! I make bold to afk you, are you yet happy f«—that you may 
become fo, is my moft ardent with: gladly would I refign my life, if, 
by the facrifice, 1 could contribute aught to your felicity. At pre- 
fent you can only anticipate your happinefs; we really enjoy our’s: 
our fituations, therefore, are not fimilar. Our revolution is com- 
pleted; but we are witneffes of the tumults and turmoils in which you 
are engaged, and of the perils by which you are environed; can 
either your generofity, then, or your juftice, blame us for our pru- 
dence? 

‘ Before the revolution, you, in common with the reft of Europe, 
agreed, that we pofleffed a principal portion of public happinefs; you 
confidered us as under a wife and temperate government, as an honeft, 
happy, and free people.—We are itill what we always were; you 
only are altered, Frenchmen; you are no longer like what you were 
formerly :—excufe my freedom. Have you not, however, indireétly 
decreed, that you alone poffefs all knowledge, and all virtue; that all 
the ages that are paft, and that all the nations which now exit, nei- 
ther had, nor have any notion of happinefs or of juftice, Amidft 
yourfelves, you perceive none but heroes and philofophers; in all 
other nations, none but tyrants and their flaves. 

‘ We are both of us guilty of this one great failing, namely, that 
of having changed, even to the meaning of our expreffions. The 
title ‘* ari/focrat’’ was deemed an honourable appellation for more than 
two thoufand years, and correfponded with its Greek etymology, ‘* the 
government of the bef ;’’ and in this fenfe we were very ariftocratical ; 
but you were pleafed, all on a fudden, to make it a moft atrocious 
term of reproach ; and your populace, which judges by words only, 
and not by deeds, beheld us, from that time, in no other light than 
as fo many monfters.—I appeal to every public funétionary in the 
land —What were your former legiflatures in the true fenfe of the 
word? In what does your prefent National Convention differ from an 
elective ariflacracy ?—I1 would recommend the epithet ‘ tyranz’’ as a 
fubititute for this barbarous folecifm.’ 


Col. Weifs difcovers the luft of conqueft in the withes of the 
French to acquire extent of territory, under the modeft pretence 
of rounding their dominions, or forming a ftrong barrier on a 
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fide at which they are thought not to be-at prefent well defend- 
ed; and he thus reafons on it in a manner equally fhort and 
convincing : 

<¢ It is not,’”’ faid one very ferioufly to me, “ it is not our with to 
fall out with you; but the diftri& of Vaud would be very acceptable 
to us: we might form a new department of it, when joined to that of 
Valais *.”’—Now I moft affuredly believe, that it would nor be ac- 
ceptable to you; becaufe you could not poffefs it without poffefling 
all. If we were to rank amongit the Ricutrs or Man, that of 
affuming whatever might be acceptable to him, a man would have his 
neighbour’s houfe pulled down in order to enlarge his own orchard. It 
is as if we were to tell you, ‘* We are, undoubtedly, your beft friends; 
we only wih to live in peace and harmony; but Alface and Franche- 
comté would prove very acceptable to us; you furely, therefore, will 
not take it ill if we excite a revolt in thefe places, and take poffeflion 
of them for ourfelves?”’ 


He tells the French that their conduct, toward the countries 
in which their arms have procured them a footing, has com- 
pletely belied their promifes of fraternity to all nations, and has 
juftly warned all Europe to be on its guard againft a brother- 
hood which marks its way by plunder and maflacre. To 
ftrengthen this obfervation, he gives the following extract from 
the official report made to the Convention 1sth Feb. 1792, by 
Collot d’Herbois, one of its members, who had been fent as a 
commiffioner to Nice; an extract which we lay the more 
readily before our readers, as it ferves to ftrengthen the 
general opinion that the leaft dangerous way of receiving an 
invading French army is at the point of the bayonet: 

«© You know under the preflure of what circumftances your Com- 
mifioners entered Nice; pillage, rapine, and murder, polluted thia 
unfortunate city. When the French army entered Nice, it was ree 
ceived as an army of deliverers ; the inhabitants came out to meet the 
General, and promifed him friendihip, fraternity, and all kinds of 
afliitance: he, on his fide, promiied to protect their property. Twelve 
hours after his arrival, the pillage began; it lafted for thirty hours, 
without intermiffion, at the end of which the General iffued an infig- 
nificant proclamation to ftop it: it had no effeét; and two whole 
months were paffed in this horrible fituation. 

‘© Then, and efpecially on the mountain, the moft fhocking excefles 
were committed. On the mountain, 2 parcel of favages violated all 
the ties of decency and humanity; and even carried off the little 
animals which fuftained their poor matters—they rambled from houfe 
to houfe, ftole whatever tempted their covetoufnefs, and loaded their 
mules with exceflive plunder. The General, under the pretence of 
difcipline, compelled his foldiers to prote¢t thefe robberies.” 
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In his 4th chapter, the Colonel difcuffes the queftion, “ Tg 
it expedient for the Swifs to interfere in the difturbances of 
Europe, and to engage in a war againft France?” and decides 
it in the negative. In the courfe of the difcuflion, he more 
than infinuates that France is wrong in her attempts to realize 
her wild theories, and that fhe muft ultimately abandon them. 

If fome perfons will not allow that the Swifs conducted them- 
felves with great prudence in the queftion of peace or war with 
France, it muft be granted by all that they difplayed great fteadi- 
nefs: they were urged ftrongly on both fides; the allies made 
them the moft tempting offers, to induce them to join the con- 
federacy; while, on the other hand, the dictatorial and enthufi- 
aftic part of the French nation was threatening them with a de- 
claration of war, if they did not immediately acknowlege the re- 
public. They withftood the folicitations of the one, and the 
menaces of the other; they have not declared for the allies, and 
cannot be faid to have recognized the republic. It is true that 
they have received an ambaflador from France, and keep up with 
her a diplomatic correfpondence : but it would feem as if they 
confidered this ftep as fhort of recognition. We cannot but re- 
mark here a very ftriking difference between the politics of the 
Swifs Cantons and thofe of Mr. Fox: the latter was for im- 
mediately acknewleging and fending an ambaflador to the new 
French government; while the former made it a point for a long 
while not even to receive a minifter from it, though they were, 
at the fame time, determined to maintain peace with France. 
The Colonel’s obfervations refpecting the recognition required 
by the Convention will probably be acceptable to our readers, 
as they are applicable to the fituation in which we ourfelves 
ftood when Mr. Fox prefled his motion on that head, and as they 
are contained in a {mall number of lines. They are thefe: 

‘ This acknowledgement may not only render other powers in- 
difpofed towards us, but it expofes us alfo to difputes with you. We 
are convinced of your tranfcendent genius; but we know that men, 
and even very well-informed Frenchmen, are liable to miftakes, We 
are the more convinced of this, becanfe that which three years age 
was reckoned the matter-piece of reafon, and the faireft of all poflible 
conititutions, 1s now confidered in quite a different light. Who then 
can aflure us, that the fame thing will not fhortly happen again? 
Read the journals and declamations of thofe times, you will find them 
fully as cmpaffioned, and to all appearance equally as convincing as 
thofe of the prefent day.—Now, if we had acknowledged the confti- 
tution of 1789, would you not have caufe to blame us in 1793? And 
who yet knows what may ftill happen? 

* For the relt, the conftitution is out of the queftion, as you do not 
yet poflefs one: the acknowledgement of your reprefentative, the 
means of déplomatic communication, and acts of good neighbour- 
hood, are therefore the only objeéts at iflue. Thefe, the majority of 
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our government will certainly be induced to grant, whatever be that 
pink of government under which France fhall think fit to. live.’ 


In his 6th chapter, the Colonel treats of the various fubjects 


of difcontent given by the French to the Swifs, and vice ver fi. 
In the courfe. of this difcuflion, he exhibits fcenes of horror 
and barbarity truly favage! 

‘The Colonel bears his teftimony to a point of great import- 
ance, and fays that the Swifs guards acted on the defenfrve on 
the fatal.roth of Auguft; that they were not the agercflors, 
but conducted themfelves in obedience to orders received by 
them from the civil power. ‘This teflimony;is entitled to the 
more weight,’ as the gentleman who gives it was the country- 
man of thofe brave fellows, and condemns their obedience as 
a politician, while he exto!s their valour, and acquits them of 
the charge of aggrefiion. He thus exprefles himfelf : 

‘« But few words are neceflary to ftate the whole affair. The 
Swifs guards were told, ‘* The king will be affaffinated; you are Ars 
guards; in Ais fervice you are engaged.”’ Befides, it is well known 
that the municipal officers ordered them, that very morning, to repel 
force by force. If 1 mutt blame their errors as a philofopher, yet I 
applaud their fidelity as a Swifs; Ll admire their gallantry as a foldier.’ 

We are pleafed, amid fhocking accounts of carnage and 
brutality, to find one inftance of humanity, the more bright 

and endearing from the contraft. The Colonel pours forth bis 
oratiesad to the national guards of the fe&tion of the Thuil- 
leries, who that day faved the lives of 200 Swifs foldiers almoft 
at the hazard of their own. ‘The names of thefe generous pre- 
fervers of his countrymen he would gladly proclaim to the 
world, that they might enjoy the efteem of every friend to hu- 
manity: but he is reftrained by a confideration as honourable 
to his own feelings, as it is difgraceful to the (then) ruling 
powers in Paris:—he is afraid that, were he to name them, 
he fhould draw on their heads the vengeance of a ferocious 
and bloody populace, enraged againft thofe who had dared to 
fnatch a victim from their fury. 

The 7¢h and lait chapter contains remarks on the two grand 
princi iples—Liberty and kquality, which we cannot but con- 
Sidon as extremely judicious, ‘The light of philofophy, he 
jays, like that ot the fun at a certain . diftance, illuminates, 
fructifies; aud animates: but, if a little nearer, it develes, 
parches, deftroys, confumes. _ Heat fhould be proportioned to 
the elements on which it is to act. He obferves that the 
moral principles of legiflation ought to be rendered confonant 
to the general weaknefs of mankind, to the ignorance of the 
inferior clafles, and to the diftingt character of the nation for 
which the laws are made; and that, as it would be abfurd to 
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addrefs a brute animal in the language fit for a child, or a child 
in that which is beft fuited to his father, fo it would be abfurd 
to {peak to a man without education in the fame ftyle as to one 
who was well informed, or to a lively and volatile people juft 
emancipated from flavery as to a nation long accuftomed to 
liberty and to the habit of thinking and moralizing : 

‘ Deliver, (fays he,) twenty-fix men, chofen at hap-hazard from 
among the multitude, to a * Sieyes, a Pethion, a Buzot, a Guadet, 
a Vergniaud, a Breard, or any other of your moft enlightened legifla- 
tors, and commiflion them to make of thefe perfons tawenty-/ix philofo- 
phers:—they will {hrink from the undertaking, as from a thing im- 
poflible to be accomplifhed; and you would-fain make /aventy-/ix 
millions fach! Principles highly philofophical do neceflarily require 
fuperior underftandings to comprehend them; and the more fublime 
they are, the more liable the common people will be to miftake their 


_ meaning. Abftraét theories of Linerty and Equatity rank 


firft among this clafs. No nation has ever yet lived up to thefe tenets ; 
for the aukward quotation of the example of the Spartans is futile and 
irrelevant; they had their kings, and a fcanty population, with helots 
for flaves; and hiitory informs us they were far from happy, becaufe 
they deviated too much from the ordinary courfe of nature; which 
mutt be judged of, not fo much according to metaphyfical {peculation, 
as according to the experience of all ages...... Equaxity, (in its 
new fenfe) a principle truly fublime in theory, is one of the moit dif- 
ficult to be put in praétice that can be devifed. ‘The rapidity of its 
progrefs, the magnitude of its confequegces, the impoffibility of afcer- 
taining its.limits, and the intereft of the majority in its abufe; all 
thefe feveral circumftances contain probably the fatal caufes of every 
public calamity. In the eye of civil law, Equality is a facred principle, 
violated by tyranny and injuftice alone; it is the ground-work of mu- 
tual fafety ; and according to its precepts, there is no other rank, no 
other title than that of truth and juftice...... Equality of right as to 
admiflion into public offices and employments, bears-alfo a re{pe€table 
and plaufible appearance; it feems to pave the way for merit: but 
unfortunately, however, experience fometimes evinces the contrary.— 
{is eftablifhment may and ought to be attempted in a rifing ftate, and 
under a new conititution, in which every impediment has been already 
removed, and where the with for this one benefit does not rifk the an- 
nihilation of all others. Even in the latter cafe, an attempt fhould be 
made towards a gradual approximation, free from any violent colli- 
fion, and towards the diminution of exclufive privileges.—But when 
Equality is detined in a vague and indeterminate manner, as that 

very one may enjoy the fame rights, then the intereft of the majority 


-f{oon makes a bad ule of the definition: it changes to a ftate of war- 


fare of the poor againft the rich, and of fubjeéts againft thofe in 
power. {t mutt infallibly weaken fubordination, order, peace, fecu- 
rity, property, induftry, and every bafis of public profperity. An 





* Itis evident, from thefe names, that our author had a high opi- 
nion of the Briflotine party, now xo more, 
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excefs of good may thus become prejudicial; juft as when once we 
have over-reached the mark, the longer the race continues, the 
greater is the aberration..... . Equality exifts no where in nature; it is 
imperceptible inthe phy fical as in the moral world. We view all around 
us a concatenated feries of gradations, reprefentative of one great 
avbole, inclining downwards from the immenfe orbs of light, even to 
thofe minute terraqueous globules, where a few infects are feen to 
harafs and devour each other. Lower but the fummits of the moun- 
tains, and level the furface of the earth; and from that moment there 
will be no longer vallies or rivers, circulation or vegetation; there 
can remain no medium, either an univerfal aridity, or one general in- 
undation will prevail.’ 

Thefe fentiments cannot be fufpeéted to proceed from a love 
of defpotifm, when they are known to come from a Swifs, a 
philofopher, and a republican, and confequently a friend to 
liberty. ‘The prefent work by no means derogates from the 
writer's former literary fame.—The tranflation is well exe- 
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Art. X. An Effy on the beft Means of providing Employment for the 
People. ‘To which was adjudged the Prize propofed by the Royal 
Trith Academy for-the beft Differtation on that Subject. By Samuel 
Crumpe*, M.D.M.R.I.A. 8vo. pp. 400. 6s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. ; 

A fubje& of greater importance to fociety cannot occupy the 

thoughts of a politician, or a philanthropift, than that of 
providing employment for the people. Idlenefs is the caufe of 
moft of the calamities that affi& mankind, but induftry is the 
fource of many bleffings and folid advantages: the former 
either producing or feeding our vices ; the latter counteracting 
or deftroying them; and, in their ftead, fowing the feed of 
every virtue. He, therefore, who devifes means for ufefully 
employing the people, is the beft friend to mankind; for he pro- 
motes their temporal and fpiritual happinefs at the fame time, 
and, thus combining the caufe of religion with that of the ftate, 
makes commerce and manufactures ferve as handmaids to mo- 
rality. We are atalofs, however, to conceive how a gentleman 
in Dr. Crumpe’s fituation, as a phyfician engaged in extentive 
practice, could find Jeifure to qualify himfelf for the tafk under- 
taken in this eflay ; which required much reading, and a long 
and ferious confideration of what had been written on it by 
well-informed men in various parts of Europe. Be that as it 
may, he appears to have performed it with great ability; and 
the Academy has done credit to its own judgment in crowning 
with its approbation a work of diftinguifhed merit. Though 
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this be the Dotor’s firft appearance as an author, his perform- 
ance would do honour to a veteran in literature; and fuch a 


dawn, we may fairly prefume, will be followed by a fplendid © 


meridian. 
That there may be no ground for queftioning the delicacy 
and impartiality of this learned body, we think it neceflary to 


ftate that, when the prize was adjudged to this eflay, Dr.. 


Crumpe was not a member of it; for it was fubfequent to the 
adjudication that he was honoured with a feat in the academy. 
The following brief ftatement will unfold the circumftances 
which led to the compofition of this work, and the principal 
objefts which the author had in view : 


< On the 8th day of O&ober 179, the Royal Irifh Academy re- 
ceived a letter figned a Friend to Ireland, inclofing a bank note for one 
hundred pounds, with directions that they fhould immediately propofe 
two prizes of fifty pounds each, one for the beft eflay on the def S)/- 
tem of National Education, and the other for the bett differtation on 
the iubject of the enfuing pages. Of the comparative merit of the 
different effa;s the Academy were themfelves to judge. The queftions 
were accordingly made public, and, at the propofed period, the prize 
for the bei Effay on Education was adjudged to Dr. S. Dickfon; but 
as the different differtations on the fecond tubject were not deemed fa- 
tisfactory, it was, onthe 16thof June 1792, again propofed for compe- 
tition. ‘The fubfequent Eflay was compoted during the laft four months 
of that year, and to it, after an examination of three others, the prize 
was adjudged on the zoth of April 1793. As it was too voluminous 
to be inferted in the TranfaCtions of the Academy, it is, with their 
approbation, now feparately offered to the public. By this, how- 
ever, it is not to be underftood, that the Academy, as a body, adopt 
the diferent fentiments and pofitions the work contains; in this par- 
ticular it ftands in the fame predicament with the different articles 
which compofe their Tranfaétions, and refpeting which it is declared, 
that ‘* The Academy, asa body, are not anfwerable for any opinion, 
reprefentation of facts, or train of reafoning, which may appear in them ; 
for which the authors of the feveral effays are alone refponfible.”’ 

Such a plan as the prefent, ufeful in every point of view to 
every nation, is more peculiarly requifite in lreland ; where the 
abfurd impolicy of law, having for a Jong feries of years dif- 
couraged the exertions of the human mind in the line of com- 
merce and manufactures, had deprived the great body of the 
people of the means of employing themfelves ufefully or bene- 
ficialiy either for their families or the ftate, and produced that 
apathy or inditrerence which fuperficial obfervers have miftaken 
for a fpecies of indolence peculiar to the Infh. It is the prof- 
pect of reward that incites men in every clafs of ‘life to thofe 
puifuits in which it may be acquired; the certainty of an 
udequate return calls forth the energies of body and mind; and, 
when indivicusls are convinced that they can procure a fair 
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price for their labour, there can be no doubt that they will 
generally be found induftrious. When the price, however, 
bears no proportion to the labour; when the mind finks under 
the confcioufnefs that even the greateft exertions will not re- 
move poverty, nor fecure any of the comforts of life; and 
when, confequently, the wretched hinds are left deftitute of 
all incitements to induftry; is it poffible that they fhould be 
fond of labour? He mult know little of the human heart who 
fhould pronounce a fet of men, fo circumftanced, to be natu- 
rally indolent, becaufe he did not fee them go to work with 
alacrity, nor perfevere in it with fteadinefs. Ihe. man who is 
well paid feels a {trong check on idlenefs ; and he whofe la- 
bour is inadequately rewarded cannot, in the nature of things, 
be cordially difpofed to induftry. 

Such are the principles which Dr. C. lays down; and on 
them he raifes the fyftem which he recommends in this etfay. 
He is not anxious £ to defcend to very minute particulars, to 
recommend this favourite fabri¢ or that favourite bounty ; to 
enter into the fquabbles of interefted competitors ; or to calcu- 
late to a fraction what one manufacture colts the country, or 
to a unit what number of labourers another employs. He ex- 
amines the queftion from a more commanding eminence, and 
inveltigates the generally operating defects and deficiencies which 
obftruct occupation and induftry.’ His object is to compre- 
hend the intereft of a// concerned, and to determine the beft 
means of providing generalemployment for an entire people. In 
the purfuic of an idea of fuch magnitude, the author profefies 
that * he has avoided declamation, and neglected. embellifh- 
ment, becauie his tubject precluded it.’ 

The Doétor contiders the queltion as political, in the flrictelt 
acceptation of the term, and in its nature of the utmoft im- 
portance toa ftate. In this we readily agree with him; for it 
muft be admitted that the morals and happinefs of a people de- 
pend in a great degree on the manner in which their time is 
employed ; that the wealth of nations confifts not fo much in 
the quantity of gold and filver which they may poflefs, as in the 
quantity of productive labour exerted by the inhabitants ; and, 
that the population and ftrength of a country are in proportion 
to the numbers employed in active purfuits. 

Politics, our author ob/erves, may be confidered as an art, 
or as a fcience: but, in either point of view, the queftion is 
involved in great difficulties; for, fays Dr. C. 

‘ If politics be confidered as an art, to be learned in aregular rou- 
tine, fettered by precedent, and directed by example, maxims the 
mott pernicious may be fanctified aud perpetuated; the errors of the 
darkeit periods be tran{mitted to polterity ; and man experience the 
lapfe of ages, while the art of governing him well remains in a ftate 
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of infancy. If, on the other hand, politics be confidered as a ‘cience, 
the impediments which attend its ftudy appear equally dificult and 
neceflary to be furmounted. In every {cientific enquiry the neceflity 
of deducing our conclufions from facts and experiments alone, has, 
by the immortal! Bacon, been diitin&tly explained, and vigoroufly en- 
forced. —But with refpect to political facts, the world feems yet too 
young to afford a fuficiency for the foundation of axioms univerfally 
juft or generally applicable. And with refpect to experiments, where 
exifts the genius capable of deviling them? Where lies the govern- 
ment by which they will be admitted? Where the people among 
whom they may be tried with fafety? The natural philofopher, if 
he be not already fupplied with facts, by which he may direé& his 
reafonings, or from which his conclufions may be deduced, can eafily 
inftitute his experiments, with every profpect of enlarging the {phere 
of knowlege, and no poflibility of difturbing his neighbour’s felicity 
and repofe. ‘he philofopher in politics is neither gifted with fuch op- 
portunities, nor, did fuch occur, could he purfue the neceflary fteps, 
without the rifk of dangers the moft ferious and diffufed. In his en- 
quiries, therefore, he has principally to note the events which the 
hiftories of various nations offer to his view, the effects their different 
inftitutions have produced upon the people, and the variety of changes 
their feveral alterations have occafioned. Where fuch facts are defi- 
cient, or totally wanting, he can only be guided by reafoning ; which 
though frequently fallacious, is the only refource left ; and he is there- 
fore neceflitated to canvas the merits of the mere opinions of his pre- 
deceffors in the fame labours ; and to examine fyftems rather fpecious 
and attractive, than founded in folidity, or falutary if carried into ex- 
~ ecution.’ 

This extra& will ferve to point out the general line which 
the author purfues in his Effay, and to fhew, by his manner of 
treating his fubject, that he has taken great pains to make him- 
felf mafter of it. Of the difficulties of his tafk, he appears to 
be as well aware as he is of its importance ; for he fas, truly, 
that there is no branch of philofophy which has been cultivated 
with lefs fuccefs, than that which profefles to analyze and ex- 
plain the different tendencies and operations of the human 
mind; and that there is not any attempt in politics more diffi- 
cult to be executed than an endeavour to alter the general 
character, habits, and propeniities, of a people. 

The political philofopher, who wifhes to afcertain the beft 
means of providing employment for man, and of rendering him 
induftrious, muft frit difcover what are the movements of the 
mind that principally roufe him to labour and exertion; and 
then he will be the better able to determine what are the moft 
efficacious means of fetting thofe movements at work, and of 
exciting a fpirit of induitry in a nation in general. : 

Dr. C. lays it down as a principle that, through the whole 
animal world, there prevails in every fpecies an averlion to la- 
bour ; that each individual of them is in general excited to 
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temporary exertion merely by fome prefling defire; and that, 
as foon as it is gratified, the animal relapfes into indolence and 
repofe. Man, he fays, fo far partakes of the nature of the mere 
animal in this inftance, when unpolifhed and uninfluenced by 
the effects of affociation and civilization, that his exertions are 
confined to the gratification of his mere fenfual defires, and his 
labour to the fatisfying of temporary and prefling neceffitics.— 
In fupport of this opinion, he quotes the aithority of Dr. Ro- 
bertfon in his defcription of the condition and habits of the 
American tribes, when’ they were firft difcovered by the 
Spaniards. 

Man, in civilized fociety, however, becomes quite another 
fort of being ; he is excited to activity and induftry by many 
additional and powerful motives ; his acquired appetites become 
equally numerous and importunate ; and, although the demands 
of nature fhould be fatisfied, he is ftimulated to labour by ar- 
tificial wants, which civilization has introduced, and which 
cuftom and example have rendered neceflary. When the naturai 
wants are fatisfied, the difpofition to labour ceafes: but the 
gratification of the acquired, or artificial wants by no means ex- 
tinguifhes them ; on the contrary, it enlarges and multiplies the 
defires of farther gratification. ‘* Le travail de la fatm, (as 
Raynal finely obferves,) ¢ff toujours borné comme elle: mais le 
| travail de ambition croit avec le vice meme.” On thefe ob- 
| fervations, Dr. C. founds two propofitions: rft, that the 
original neceffity of food and raiment—2dly, the defire of 
enjoying the comforts and conveniencies introduced by civilt- 
, zation,—are the two great caufes which roufe man from the 
indolence and inaivity to which he is prone by nature. Our 
author thinks, therefore, that one of the means, by which 
man might be induced to become Jaborious, would be to infpire 
him with a tafte for thofe comforts and conveniencies: another 
would be to detect and elucidate the injurious tendency and im- 
policy of fuch impediments as are thrown in the way of in- 
duftry by oppreflive laws, impertinent reftrictions, and unwhole- 
fome regulations, which palfy the mind and the arm of man, 
and curb or totally fupprefs his activity; and a third would be 
to determine, in general, what are the moft beneficial channels 
to which the induftry of a people fhould be principally directed. 
Thefe three means are confidered feparately, in the three fec- 
tions of the firft part of the work. 

In feQion 1ft, on the means of introducing the fpirit of in- 
duftry among a people, Dr. C. elucidates the fubje& by the 
following anecdote, related by the celebrated Dr. Franklin ; 
which ferves to fhew that the defire of procuring even a fingle 
article of drefs has been found fufficient to caufe the eftablifh- 

ent of a manufacture, and to fet a whole diftri€t to work: 
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‘ The tkipper, (fays Dr. Franklin,) of a thailop employed between 
Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us fome fmail: fervice, for 
which he refufed to be paid. My wife, underitanding that he had a 
daughter, fent her a prefent of a new-fafhioned cap. ‘Three years 
after, this fkipper, being at my houfe, with an old farmer of Cape 
May his pafienger, he meationed the cap, and how much his daugh- 
‘ter had been pleafed with it. But, faid he, it proved a dear cap to 
our congregation. — How fo ?>— When my daughter appeared with it at 
meeting, it was fo much admired that all the girls refolved to get 
fuch caps from Philadelphia, and my wite and 1 computed that the 
whole could not have coit Iefs than an hundred pounds, ‘True, faid 
the farmer, but you don’t tell all the ftory. I think the cap was, ne- 
verthelefs, an advantage to us ; for it was the firft thing that put our 
girls upon knitting worited mittens for fale at Philadelphia, that they 
might have wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there. And you 
know that that induftry has coutinued, and is likely to continue, and 
encreafe to a much greater value, and anfwer better purpofes.’ 

Dr. C. takes occafion, in the courfe of this inquiry, to 
mention the eftablifhment of poor-rates ; and he docs not hefi- 
tate to call it * a premium to idlenefs, which fupplies 4vith food, 
clothing, and medicine, the indolent wretch who will not work ~ 
at all, and which levies fuch fupplies on the induftry of his la- 
borious neighbours.’ He ftrengthens his opinion on this head 
by that of Dr. Davenant; who afferted ‘* that the poor-rates of 
England will ultimately ruin her manufactures ;” and who cal- 
culated that thofe who fubfifted on thofe rates in his time 
amounted ‘* to one million two hundred thoufand, of whom at 
Jeaft one half would have purfued the paths of induftry and Ja- 
bour, if not feduced from them by the profpe& of indolent fub- 
iiftence on pavifh charity.”” This is undoubtedly an immenfe 
weight on the country ;'and it wel] becomes the government 
ferioufly to confider, whether it be morally neceflary that 
almo{t a fixth part of the whole population of England fhould 
live in idlenefs, and be fupported by a rent-charge on the in- 
dultry of the remainder. The blind, the aged, the infirm, and the 
difabled, muft neceffarily be maintained: but might not means be 
devifed for making them contribute, during the period of their 
health and ftrength, to a fund on which they fhould afterward 
depend for fupport? In that cafe, they could not be faid, in the 
days of their infirmity, to be eating the bread of idleneis, 
nor to be a dead weight on indufiry, but to be living on the 
ftore which they had faved out of their edrnings.’ The infant- 
poor would then be the only real burden on the’ public; and a 
virtuous cducation would enable them to repay, with intercit, 
whatever might have been expended on them during -their 
tender years.—This is avery important fubje&t, which we may 
earnelliy recommend to the ferious confideration of country 
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gentlemen, and of all who are more immediately interefted in 
the profperity of trade, of manufactures, and of fociety. 

It has often been remarked that,’when a man can earn as 
much in one day as may fuffice for his fupport for two days, he 
becomes proportionably indolent, and is not difpofed to work 
two days fucceffively. The truth of this remark is controverted 
by Dr. C., who maintains that, where the wages of Jabour 
are high, the labourer will always be found more induttrious 
than when they are fo low as to be barely equal to the daily 
fubfittence of an indiviual. He fupports his opinion by ad~ 
verting to the ftate of England, Holland, France, and Ireland; 
in the two former of thefe countries the price of labour is high, 
and in the two latter very low; yet the Englifh and Dutch are 
beyond all compariton more induftrious than the French aod 
Irifh. Hence be deduces * the reafon why manufactures will 
not fly to thofe countries where the price of labour is low,” 
and thews that the fears of individuals in this country are ill- 
founded, when they think that, becaufe men work for lower 
wages in lreland than in England: the capital manufacturers of 
the latter might be induced to cairy their bufinefs with them to 
the former, and there e{tablifh manufa&tures that would rival 
thofe of England. Thofe who are poorly paid will always work 
with languor ; while thofe who receive high wages go on with 
alacrity :==the truth of this doctrine 1s fupported by an appeal 
to inftances and facts. 

Dr. C. obferves that every nation, as well as every indivi- 
dual, has a peculiar character, —which, when once formed, is 
not eafily changed; if it happens to be marked by indolence, 
or by diflipation, &c, the legiflature cannot poflibly reform it at 
once ; it cannot force its fubjects to induttry : but it may in- 
direAly encourage them to it, by checking fuch practices as are 
‘detrimental to its prygrefs, and by removing as many tempta- 
tions to idlenefs as may be practicable. Idleneis leads to drunk- 
ennefs, and drunkenneis to every fpecies of vice. ‘To coun- 
teract them, Dr. C. would have the leg flature lower the duty 
on malt, inereafe that on fpirits, and eltablith a good fyltem of 
national education for training up youth in habits of induiiry, 
and for giving to the public mind {uch a bias as it has received 
in Holland, where it is unfafhionable for a man not to be em- 
pioyed in fome fpecies of bufinels. ‘'o do this, he fays it is 
neceflary that all impediments to induftry fhould be removed ; 
and among thele he enumerates injudicious taxes, corpor ations, and 
exclufive trading companies. “Yo each of thefe heads he gives a 
feparate confideration ; treating the fubject with ability equalled 
only by the boldnefs with which he attacks the formidable bo- 
dies interefted in mainiaining, as he contencs, fo many ob- 
ftruions to induftry. 
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Under the head of injudicious taxes, he places tzthes; which, he 
fays, muft always operate as a clog to induftry, and an impedi- 
ment to agricultural improvement. He inftances their bad ef- 
fects in regard to the fingle article of madder; the cultivation of 
which, he fays, while the tithe of it was exacted in kind, was 
confined to Holland, where no fuch tax is known ; and whither 
the Englith dyers were obliged to refort for the neceflary fupplies 
of that ufeful plant. A ftatute was at length pafled, enacting that 
five fhillings per acre fhould be received as a modus for all tithe 
of madder: fince which time its cultivation has been intre- 
duced into England, and is rapidly increafing. ~ 

Speaking of corporations, he admits that the principle on 
which they were formed, amid the barbarous diffipation of the 
middle ages, was good; and that corporate bodies moft certainly 
did fofter induftry after its birth: but he contends that they now 
impede it in two ways; 1ft, by forming exclufive companies, 
the freedom of which is neceffary to the exercifing of their 
particular trades; and, 2dly, by exacting taxes, tolls, and 
impofitions for the fupport of an ufelefs and indolent magiftracy. 

The law of fettlement in England, though not immediately 
connected with corporations, is noticed under the fame head, 
as breathing the fame fpirit, and equally injurious to induftry :° 
by this law, the labourer is confined to his native fpot; and, 
though employment fhould be overftocked in one parifh, and 
underftocked in another, he is prevented from migrating to it; 
—the free circulation of labour being thus obftructed, the ine 
equality continues, to the general detriment both of the eme 
ployer and the employed, 

Treating of eaclujive mercantile companies, he thus exprefles 
himfelf : 

‘ Unfortunate, indeed, has been the general fate of all exclufive mer- 
cantile monepolies : fuch has been the thort-fightednefs, avarice, and 
miimanagement of their members, that by far the greater number 
have at length failed; and thofe that remain are more indebted for 
the prolongation of their exiftence to the affitance and interference of 
their refpective governments than to their own prudence and refources : 
witnels the Eait India company of England. ‘fhe Abbé Morellet has 
given a littef fifty-five exclufive companies for foreign trade, which 
tive been formed in different parts of Earope fince the year 1600; 
every one of which have failed, notwithflanding their particular pri- 
vileges. ‘The only pretext, therefore, which can be offered for their 
formation and continuance, viz. that they are neceflary for conduct- 
ing a trade with many countries, from the inability of individuals to 
sfiect it, falls to the ground. On the contrary, they, have always in- 
jured and ruined the commerce committed to them: ‘they: have 
checked the indultry and employment of many individuals, who would 
otherwile have i,cccisfully engaged in it: and we may, therefore, 
fafely con¢lude, in the words of Smith, ** that all exclufive companies 
are nuilances in every refpect.”” 
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Art. XI. Surgical and Phyfiological Efays. PartIl. By John Aber- 
nethy, Affiitant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital ; and Lec- 
turer in Anatomy and Surgery. 8vo. pp.z0s. 38. 6d. Boards, 


J. Evans. 1793. 


W® had lately occafion to fpeak of this author in favourable 
terms *, and we think his prefent work not lefs entitled 
to commendation. This fecond publication, like the preceding 
part, contains two Effays; of which the firft is entitled, An 
Effay on the Nature of the Matter perfpired and abforbed from the 
Stin:—it includes a number of experiments conduSted with pa- 
tience, and very happily illuftrative of the functions of the fkin. 
It had, been difcovered, feveral years ago, that the furface of the 
leaves of plants is perpetually emitting and inhaling elaftic 
fluids, though the laws which regulate this curious operation 
have been by no means fatisfactorily afcertained. Certain phi- 
lofophers, having conceived that the fkin in animals might 
perform a fimilar tafk, undertook fome experiments on this 
fubje&t : but they were not carried to any certain conclufion ; 
indeed the refults were contradictory; and, in confequence of 
Dr. Prieftley’s experiments, it feems to have been generally be- 
lieved that Mr. Cruikfhank and the Count de Milly, (whofe 
paper, though long fince publifhed in the Paris Memoirs+, Mr, 
Abernethy feems not to have feen,) were miftaken in con- 
cluding that the fkin either emits air, or alters the quality of air 
in contact with it. From the prefent inveftigation, however, it 
clearly appears that the fkin, except perhaps during profufe per- 
{fpiration, is conftantly receiving and difcharging elaftic fluids 
in confiderable quantity; and thus Mr. Abernethy has the 
merit of having extended a very curious and important branch 
of fcience,—chemical phyfiology. ‘The fubjec is too intereft- 
ing to be thus briefly difmified; and we muft lay before our 
readers a fummary of the facts contained in this eflay. 

Thefe experiments were made by introducing the hand into 
a glafs veflel filled with quickfilver, and fixed obliquely in a re- 
fervoir of quickfilver, or with water, or elfe partly with air, 
confined by quickfilver or water. In the two former methods, 
the whole or part of the air perfpired rofe to the top of the vef- 
fel; in the third, the abforptions became evident. 

The quantity of air collected under quickfilver, and undee 
water, was exceedingly variable. When the perfpiration is in 
its ordinary infenfible ftate, and the thermometer at 69°, the 
hand under mercury yielded rather lefs air in an hour than the 
mea(ure of a fcruple of water. ‘The air thrown out by the 
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ikin feems to have been in all cafes about two-thirds carbonic 
acid, and the remainder azote. ‘The precaution of moving the 
hand in the quickfilver or water for ten minutes, and the 
quality of the air produced, feem to obviate all fufpicion of 
error, from air either introduced by the band, or pre-exifting 
in the fluids employed. When the band was confined in at- 
mo!pheric air, part of its oxygene was abforbed; while, at the 
{ame time, more carbonic acid gas was thrown out than under 
quickfilver. When the hand was kept in azotic, hydrogene, 
or nitrous air, part of thefe were abforbed, and carbonic acid 
air was thrown out; and, when holden in this laft, part was 
abforbed, and azote was thrown out, 

The following paliage will convey a diftin€ idea of fome of 
thefe curious refulis: 

‘ ] filled and inverted a jar in water, and put up into it twenty- 
four ounces by meafure, of atmojpheric air; to this the hand was ex- 

ofed for twelve hours; the fame precautions were uled to avoid 
adding to, or taking from the air contained in the jar. The water 
had rifen in the veflel, and about two ounces aud a half of the air 
were removed ; that which remained was examined in the eudiometer, 
when two meatures of it, and one of nitrous gas, filled the {pace of 
nearly two meatures, and one-third of another; it therefore follows, 
that about one-half of the ufual quantity of oxygenous gas was re- 
moved from the other part of the atmolphere. ‘That there could be 
no addition of nitrogenous cas capable ot fo greatly altering the pro- 
portions of thefe gaies muit, 1 think, be too evident, to need argue 
ment for its proof. Similar experiments were afterwards made with 
correfponding events. in the experiments made under quickfilver, 
the abitratiion of oxygene was cqually evident, and cenf:derable ; it 
therefore appears, that the animal body ts capable of taking away the 
oxygene, when in intimate mixture with a much greater quantity o 
nitrogene. ‘The avidity with which oxygene is abforbed, will be 
made {till more conipicuoufly evident, by the following comparative 
experiment. 

‘ I filled and inverted two jars in water; into one I put twenty- 
four ounces ‘by meaiure of uitrogenous gas, into the other, the like 
quantity of oxygengqus. ‘The haad was put inio thele airs alternately, 
and retained there for an hour cach time: after it had been expofed 
to cach, for cight hours, the water rofe one-eighth of an inch in the 
bottic, containing the nitrogenous gas, and nearly a whole inch in 
_ that containing the oxygene. On eftimating the quantity removed, 

by weighing the water which filled the bottles to the different marks, 
it appeared that one-twentieth part only of the nitrogenous gas wis 
removed, but one-third of the oxygenous gas was gone. ‘The re 
maining Oxygenous gas was found to contain one-eighth more of ni- 
trogenous gas, than before the experiment. I next examined the 

‘degree of celerity with which other gafes would be imbibed. 
* Tiaving filled and inverted a jar in water. and put into it thirteen 
ounces of nitrous gas, I retained my hand in this air, at different 
times, 
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times, five hours, in which time three ounces were abforbed, - My 
hand being retained, for as many hours in a Ieke quantity. of Bos. 
genous gas, not more than one ounce and a half was removed.’ 
As an approximation to the proportion of different airs im- 
bibed, the following table is given.—By the hand and.wrift, 
in 8 hours 8 oz. meafures of oxygene air were abforbed, 


In § 3, of nitrous, 
in § 1; of hydrogene, 
in 8 1 of azotic: to which it may be added that, 


hours, 2} oz. m. of carbonic acid gas were abforbed by 

Sie half the furface of the hand. The author thinks that 
the average abforption by the whole fkin, at 60° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, would be found in the firft four cafes, by multi- 
plying the numbers by 38}; and that nearly 2 gallons of air, 
and 24 pounds of aqueous matter, are thrown out inaday. He 
adds that, if the body were expofed naked to atmofpheric: air, 
oxygene only would be abforbed. . Thefe fa&s feem to be 
capable of application to medicine ; and, in the prefent difpofi- 
tion of the public mind, this will ’ probably be attempted, and 
the inquiry carried farther. Many new experiments. of this 
nature might be propofed; as, for example, to expofe the body 
naked to oxygene and other airs in large refervoirs, and to ob- 
ferve their effet on the temperature, the colour of the fkin, and 
fo forth. 

In relating fome experiments on refpiration, Mr. A. contends 
that carbonic acid air is exhaled from the lungs. He thus 
ftates the change produced : 


« The air inf{pired contains of 
nitrogenous gas Parts 80 





oxygenous do, do. 18 
carbonic do. dao. 2 
100 


« The air expired contains of 
nitrogenous gas ‘Parts. 80 





oxygenous do. do. 15 
carbonic do. do. 122 ' 
1073” 


Jt had been fufpe&ed that the amazing quantity of air fome- 
times found in the inteftines is fecreted; and the fais in this 
eflay afford an analogy in favour of the opinion. 

‘T'o thefe experiments, fome refleclions on the functions of 
the fkin and Jungs are fubjoined ; and the eflay concludes with 
a cale to which the author fays he does not know that © any 


fimilar is to be found in the records of anatomy.’ ‘The well- 
known cale, however, of Dr. Sandifort’s Puer Caeruleatys is not 
only 
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only fimilar, but in all effential circumftances precifely the 
fame. Thefe circumftances are, 1. The communication of both 
ventricles of the heart with the aorta, and hence the imperfe& 
oxygenation of the blood. 2. The ftrength of the right ven- 
tricle. 3. The habitual chillinefs and livid colour of the pa- 
tient. Mr. A., however, did well in publifhing his cafe, not- 
withftanding it is Jefs fingular than he fuppofes; becaufe it 
confirms the deduétions from, Dr. Sandifort’s cafe, refpecting 
the confequences of deficient oxygenation. 

The fecond effay, On the ill confequences fometimes fucceeding to 
Venefection, though lefs generally interefting than the former, 
will prove ufeful to furgeons, 

The ill confequences in queftion are, in different cafes, 
difimilar ; and fome of them by no means require that rough 
treatment which has been recommended by grave authors in 
the inftance of a partially divided nerve. Mr. A. refers them 
to the following general heads: 1. To the infiammation of the 
integuments and cellular fubftance. 2. To the inflammation 
of the abforbents.— Under this head, we find fome ingenious re- 
marks on the inflammation of the lymphatics and their glands, 
independently of the abforption of acrid matter. ‘This fpecies 
of inflammation feems to be diftinguifhed by the extenfion of 
the affection of the abforbent fyftem, as well below as above 
the place of incifion ; as alfo by a more rapid progrefs, and lefs 
tendency to fuppuration. 3. The next ill confequence of 
venzfeétion is the inflammation of the vein. 4. Inflammation 
of the fafcia of the fore-arm. 5. Ihe wounding of a nerve. 

We have remarked the fame primne/s or formality of ftyle in 
thefe as in the former eflays. Hence, befides being throughout 
unpleafant to readers of good tafte, they will be fometimes 
found more obfcure, and frequently more verbofe, than if they 
had been written in the plain and unaffected language which 


alone fuits thefe fubjedts. Beda. 
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Art. XIf. Mr. Edwards's Hiftory of the Weft Indies. 
[Article concluded from p. 70. ] 


w the whole circle of commerce, according to Mr. Edwards, 
there is no adventurer fubject to half of the trying viciffitudes 
and incidental calamities which befai the Weft India planter. 
If his gains be fometimes greater, in proportion, than thofe of 
others engaged in mercantile affairs,—yet, to counterbalance 
thefe extraordinary profits during fome favourable years, he ex- 
periences, in years that are lefs fortunate, fo dreadful an ac- 
cumulation of loffes as the great capital, generally embarked in 
that hazardous trade, can alone enable him to fuftain. The 
wide 
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wide wafle of a devouring conflagration, either kindled by the 
refiftlefs flath of the tropical lightning, or effectex by ill ma- 
nagement of the combutftible materials ufed in the various pro- 
ceiles of the fugar-houfes, frequently annihilates in a few hours 
the labour of many fucceflive years; fometimes the tornado, 
convulfing heaven and earth, tears up whole plantations by the 
roots, and fubverts the ftrongeft buildings erected to withftand 
its violent incurfions ; at other times, that dreadful calamity, 
fpecifically called the b/aff, extends its ravage throughout the 
crops which are hafiening to maturity; and, at others, a con- 
tacious ficknefs feizes the flaves, or an incurable murrain de- 
ftroys the cattle. If we add to thefe evils, againft which hu- 
man prudence cannot provide, and which the “utmott power of 
human exertions cannot wholly counteract, the heavy burden 
of internal colonial taxes, as well as thofe external duties which 
ferve to {well the revenues of the mother-country; tne fluctuation 
of the Britifh market for Weft Indian commodities in time of 
peace; and the vaft premiums paid for the infurance of that 
fpecies of property in time of war; all thefe circumftances, de- 
tailed with great feeling and energy by Mr. E. in various parts 
of his work, and intended, we prefume, as introductory to 
the full difcuffion of the important queftion which engrofles his 
final book, place the Weft Indian trader of every denomination 
in no very enviable point of view, and mutt occafionally ren-~ 
der even the elevated fituation of the moft affluent pis lanter but a 
= pointes pre-eminence.” 

The fixth and concluding book opens with a general view of 
the legiflative eftablifhments, and courts of judicature, in the 
colonies. With refpect to the former, they confift of a Chief 
Governor, reprefenting the Crown; a Council or Upper 
Houle, correfponding to our Houfe of Lords ; and a Houte of 
Affembly, anfwering to the Commons of Engl: and. Onthe 
powers and privileges annexed to thefe three conftitutional 
orders of government, as well as on the abufes which have 
crept into each, Mr. Edwards expatiates largely and freely. 
In regard to the Jatter, they are exactly fimilar to the juridical 
courts of England, and thefe too are not without their de- 
fests: but, fince the prototypes of all thefe eftablifhments in 
the parent country, from the lapfe of time and other caufes, 
are not, by fome poli ticians of the day, effeemed wholly i imma- 
culate themfelves, it cannot be a fubject of wonder if the fame 
calamity, which has befallen the mother, fhould in fome de- 
gree have infected the chtld, and caufed its con{titution to lan- 
guifh. For thefe maladies, an adequate remedy is not to be 
expected, except from the flow hand of that time which in part 
has occalioned them, and from the operations of founder po- 
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litics and matured experience. Linked together by indifflo- 
luble ties, that mother and that child mutt perith, or flourith, 


byone common fate: but it would be the extreme of cruelty in, 
the former were fhe to pierce with one unneceflary pang the, 


heart of the latter, or not endeavour, when by ignorance or. 
folly in fi€ted, to heal the wound. Paffing over, theretore, 
as inferior and Jecal evils, the grievances intimated in the 
firft two chapters of this book, let us attend to the great fea- 
tures. of colonial diftrefs, and examine whether, on the one, 
hand, there be juft ground for complaint, and, on the other, 
whether the means of fpeedy redrefs mev not be found in the 
wifdom of a liberal and public-‘pirited nation. | 

The third chapter, then, commences with unfolding the 
principles on which the nations of Europe proceeded in their 
firft eftablifhment of colonies in the weftern world: it was not 
a principle of ambition, to ereét cities, and to extend empire ; 
it was the principle of emolument only, to eftablifh a mart for, 
their own commodities, and to fecure to them/elves refpectively, 
and exclufively of all other powers, the productions of thofe 
colonies. ‘The author allows that Great Britain, in fecuring 
to herfelf the fole benefit of her colonia] produce, has ufed more 
liberal means than other nations: but itill her exprefs object 
was monopoly. The celebrated act, calied by way of eminence 
the navigation ad, is the bafis of the colonial code by which 
this national barter is regulated; and that act, as well as fub- 
fequent acts, exprefsly avows the principle above ftated. The 
better to promote this purpofe, it is there enacted, among other 
injunctions, that no commodities fhall be imported into, nor 
exported out of, any of bis Majefty’s plantations or territories, 
in Afia, Africa, or America, but in fhips built by and be- 
longing to Britifh fudjects ; and that three-fourths of the ma- 
riners, as well as the matter, are tobe Englifhmen. Mr. Ed- 
wards very juftly obferves on this and fimilar acts cited in this 
chapter, that,—though evidently and very properly intended to 
augment our naval itrength, as well as to fecure the great 
commercial advantages, yet, when the variety of our political 
counections and trafic among foreign nations becomes fo greatly 
extended, that men and fhipping cannot be obtained in ade- 
quate proportion to the demands of our increafing commerce 
and manufaciures,—it is folly to adhere rigidly to the letter of 
a law formed at a period when commerce neither flourifhed fo 
vigoroufly, nor manufactures were fo numerous ; and, in fup- 
port of his obfervation, he quotes Mr, Burke as having aflerted 
*¢ that, if the navigation act be fuffered to run the full ‘length of 
its principle, and 1s not Ringed and modified according to the 


change of times, and fluctuation of circumftances, it mutt 
do 
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do great mifchief, and frequently even defeat its own purpofe.” 
The beft fupport of our author’s argument, however, is the 
train of clear and decifive facts which he afterward fubmits to 
the impartial reader, relative to the infinite value and import- 
ance to this country of the Britifh fugar iflands, and the afto~ 
nifhing commerce to which they either immediately give birth, 
or to which they are the means of imparting animation and 
energy. Through all this circumftantial and elaborate detail, 
which comprifes numerous arithmetical tables, and argues a 
mind deeply converfant with the fubje@t, it is impoffible for us 
to follow the ingenious calculator. We have only-room fo 
obferve that he confiders this interefting fubject under four 
general heads; 3. Ihe immenfe annual amount of the export 
trade from Great Britain, (and her dependencies,) to the co- 
lonies; 2. The particulars and value of the various rich com- 
modities, the growth of the iflands, imported into this country 
and Ireland; 3. The value of the iflands in queftion, confidered 
as fo much Britifh capital; 4. The almoft innumerable fhip- 
ping and mariners to which they affordemployment. On the firft 
head, which is the moft important, he remarks that the foil, 
devoted to the cultivation of its own invaluable productions, 
and covered with their luxuriant growth, fcarcely affords fuf- 
tenance to the inhabitants, who are contented to import even 
their food from Britifh America, or Europe. ‘Their houfehold 
furniture, their implements of hufbandry, their wearing ap- 
parel, and almoft every article neceflary to comfortable exitt- 
ence, are fabricated by the manufacturers of Birmingham and 
Manchefter, the clothiers of Yorkthire, Gloucefterfhire, and 
Wilts, and the potters of Staffordfhire. They annually take 
immenfe quantities of wrought materiais from the valuable lead, 
copper, and iron works of the parent country; our broad-cloths, 
fine linen, and filks, clothe the higher ranks; and our coarfe 
woollens, exported to a prodigious amount, fhelter the negroes 
from the viciffitudes of the weather. 

On the whole, our author thinks it by no means an exag- 
gerated ftatement if we eftimate the total amount of the annual 
exports of every kind from Great Britain, Ireland, and Britifh 
America, either centering in, or on account of, the Britifh 
Weft Indies, at four millions of pounds fterling: an amazing 
aggregate ! not to be rafhly hazarded, nor wantonly facrificed.— 
The total fum of the imports from thofe iflands, in the various 
valuable commodities of their growth, enumerated in former 
Reviews, and other articles of commerce poured through them 
into the overflowing lap of the parent country, he ftates a: ex- 
ceeding feven millions. The value of them, confidered as 
Britifh capital, on the report of the Lords of the Privy Council 
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appointed to examine into the matter, in the late agitation of 
the flave-bill, he eftimates at feventy millions ; and in regard to 
the fhipping and men employed in the colonial trade, he repre- 
fents the number to be, of the former, 148,176 tons, and, of 
the latter, after the proportion of nine to every 100 tons, 
13,936 mariners. The collective value of the whole property 
Mr. Edwards fums up in the following paragraph ;—this we 
the rather infert on account of the valuable note annexed, in 
which a comparative view is taken of the advantages refpect- 
ively refulting from our Faft and Weft Indian commerce : 


« On a retrofp2& of the whole, it may be truly affirmed, that the 
Britifh fugar iflands in the Wett Indies, (different in all refpeéts frem 
colonies in northern latitudes) anfwer in every point of view, and if I 
miftake not, to a much greater extent than is commonly imagined, all 
the purpofes and expectations for which colonies have been.at any time 
eftablifhed. They furnifh (as we have feen) a fure and exclufive 
market for the merchandize and manufactures of the mother country 
and her dependencies, to the yearly amount of very near four millions 
of pounds fterling. ‘They produce to an immenfe value, and in quan- 
tities not only fufficient for her own confumption, but alfo for a great 
export to foreign markets, many valuable and moft neceffary com- 
modities, none of which interfere in any refpect with her own produc. 
tions; and moft of which, as 1 fhall demonttrate hereafter, fhe cannot 
obtain on equal terms elfewhere :—accompanied too with this peculiar 
benefit, that in the transfer of thefe articles from one part of her fub- 
jects to another part, not one shilling is taken from the general circu- 
lating wealth of the kingdom. Laltly, they give fuch employment to 
her fhips and feamen, as while it {upports and increafes her navigation 
in time of peace, tends not in the {malleit degree to obftruét, but on 
the contrary, contributes very eminently to aid and invigorate, her 
operations in war. Itis evident therefore, that in eftimating the value 
and importance of fuch a fyftem, no juft conclufions can be drawn, but 
by furveying it comprehenfively, and in all its parts, confidering its fe- 
veral branches as connected with, and dependant on each other, and 
even then, the fum of its advantages will exceed calculation, We are 
told indeed, among other obje¢tions which I fhall confider more at 
large in the concluding chapter of my work, that all the products of 
the Britifh Weft Indies may be purchafed cheaper in the colonies of 
foreign nations. If the fact were true, as it certainly is not, it would 
furnth no argument againft the propriety and neceffity of fetrling 
colonies of our own; becaufe it muft be remembered, that foreign na- 
tions will allow few or none of our manufactures to be received in their 
colonies in payment: that their colonifts contribute in no degree, by 
the inveftment and expenditure of their profits, to augment the na- 
tional wealth, nor finally do they give employment exctufively to 
Britifh fhipping. ‘To what extent the naval power of Great Britain 
is dependent on her colonial commerce, it is difficult to afcertain. If 
this trade be confidered in all its channels, collateral and direét, con- 
nected as it is with our fifheries, &c. perhaps it is not too much to 
affirm, that it maintains a merchant navy on which the maritime 
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ftrength of the kingdom fo greatly depends, that we fhould ceafe to 


be a nation without it *.’ 

The infinite advantage, arifing to the parent country from 
her colonies, as well as from the fterling value of the iflands 
themfelves, being thus fully ftated, the hiftorian of the Weft 
Indies proceeds to point out the extreme folly of loading this 
important branch of our commerce with an oppreffive and in- 
creafing weight of impofts and reftrictions, which not only at 
prefent paralyfe its operations, but which muft in the end to- 
tally annihilate it. : 

For a modification of the antient colonial laws to fuit the 
altered circumftances of the times, and for the mitigatien or 
entire removal of thofe numerous exifting reftriGions which 
clog the wheels of induftry, and forbid the fail of commerce 
fully to expand, Mr. kdwards ftrongly pleads, in the two 
concluding chapters of this book; the particulars of which 
we fhal! abridge. 

Mr. Edwards, in the former of thefe chapters, has not 
fhrunk from the great queftion which has fo long agitated this 
country and hex colonies, relative to a more direct and lefs 
reftrained: commerce of the latter with America. He firft 


‘ * The following is a comparative view of the two greateft branches 
of the Britifh commerce; the Eaft and Weft Indian trades. 





East INDIAN TRADE. West Inpian TRADE. 
Capital employed. Eighteen mil- Capital employed. Seventy mil- 
lions. 1085S. 


Value of goods exported annually Value of goods exported from 
to India and China, both by the Great Britain and her depend- 
company and their officers. encies, including the profit of 
One million and abalf. , freight on the feveral branches 

of fupply, infurance, &c. Three 
millions eight bundred thoufand 


pounds. 

Import fales by the company, and Imports into Great Britain and 
fales under licence. Five mil- Ireland, and fhipped to other 
lions. parts, the profits of which 


center in Great Britain, Seven 
millions two hundred thoufand 

| . pounds. 
Duties paid to government; cuf- Duties paid to government. Oxe 
toms, &c. ' Seven hundred and million eight hundred thoufand 


ninety theujand pounds. pounds. 
Chartered fhipping of the com- Shipping employed direct. Onr 
pany. Lrghty thoufand tons. hundred and fifty thoufand tons. 


But the great difference arifes from the circumitance that the trade 
to the Weft Indies is carried on with our own colonial poffeflions, which 
the fettlements in the Eaft never were, nor ever can be confidered.’ 
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difplays the vaft profits which accrued to the colonies from 
this commerce, previoufly to the unfortunate war with our 
brethren on that continent; joining Mr. Long, in the afler- 
tion made in his excellent Hiftory of Jamaica *, that, without 
that friendly intercourfe which, for 130 years, was uninter- 
ruptedly carried on between the Weft Indies and America, the 
former would have been at this day a defert. It was nota 
commerce that had Juxury for its bafis ; it ferved not to procure 
incentives to vice, nor gratifications of paflion; it was em- 
ployed to procure the neceffaries of life, corn, beef, and poultry, 
and thofe materials for agriculture, building, and packages, 
which were indifpenfable in the colonift’s peculiar line of in- 
duftry. America was a fource of immediate and abundant 
fupply on all thofe emergencies, to which their fituation and 
climate perpetually expofed the Weft Indians. On the ceflation 
of hoftilities, the merchants and planters fondly hoped that, 
from long experience of the great utility, and even neceflity, 
of this intercourfe, it would itill be permitted under mild and 
moderate re‘trictions ; that the prohibitions of the navigation- 
act, originally and folely intended to operate again{t a race of 
foreigners, would be mitigated, if not refcinded, in favour of 
thofe fo nearly allied by blood, and bound in friendfhip ; and 
that intereft and policy (for fo Mr. Edwards conceives of the 
matter,) would not fail to operate even if affection and the ties 
of kindred were unheeded. Thefe flattering hopes were wholly 
difappointed, Obftacles were purpofely thrown in the way of this 
lucrative and neceflary comimerce; additional impofts were 
laid on the articles that were the fubject of it; vexatious regu- 
Jations were accumulated, and reftriction was doubled. The 
fource of this unjuft and impolitic conduct our author ftates to 
have been, in part, a wifh to enrich and aggrandize the re- 
maining continental fettlements of Canada and Nova Scotia, — 
Jettlements utterly incapable, 2s was afterward fully proved to 
government, of fupplyine the numerous and extenfive wants of 
the WeitIndian colonitts, either in regard to commercial articles, 
or thofe which were neceflary to their very exiftence; and, in 
part, to the jealoufy and avarice of interefted monopolifts at 
home, who, to promote their own ambitious and mercenary 
_defigns, reprefented thofe coloniits as feditious and turbulent, 
and as fecret abettors of the American rebellion. The loud 
clamour of urgent hunger, from want of the grain and other 
- productions of cultivated America, their ufual fupport, their 
infatiable and unfeeling enemies invariably treated, and induced 
minifters to treat, as the vociferation of fa&tion ; and thus in- 
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* See Review, vol. li. p. 129. 
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fult augmented the anguifh of defpair. ‘The wretched planters 
beheld their flaves expiring by thoufands around them; the 
remainder menacing the horrors of general infurrection, from 
mere want of fufltenance; and the tremendous hurricane ad. 
vancing in the rear to [weep away their rifing crops, and to com- 
plete their calamities. It is on public record (being the Report of 
the Committee of the Aflembly of Jamaica, inferted in p. 4'5,) 
that, in Jamaica alone, from the unhappy combination of thefe 
caufes, 15,000 negroes have perifhed! We fimply ftate the 
fact, as Mr. Edwards reprefents it; we leave it to others to 
make the comment. 

So much for the cruelty of thefe fevere reftrictions, which 
are the refult of a rigid adherence to the provifions of the cele- 
brated navigation-act. The impolicy of them, in our author’s 
Opinion, is equally to be lamented and fpurned; lamented as 
pregnant with national difadvantage, and fpurned as a paltry 
and revengeful fyftem of jurifprujence, which is far more pre- 
judicial, in the total refult, to the Britifh than the American 
intereft. For the comparatively trivial profit arifing from the 
monopoly of the freightage, Great Britain foregoes the high ad- 
vantage of extending that influence, and enlarging that com- 
merce, which would, in confequence, be the means of pouring 
wealth by a thoufand channels into her parent bofom ; and, 
perhaps, prove the occafion of reconciling an alienated progeny. 
It is the height of abfurdity in her to complain of the great 
price of Weft Indian commodities, while fhe compels the co- 
lonift, by injudicious reftriction on his commerce, to fow 
with grain that land which, could he obtain corn with certainty 
elfewhere, he would plant with fugar-canes, or cover with 
cotton; thus leffening her own imports, and curtailing the 
national revenues :—it is the extreme of infult to talk of the 
inhumanity of planters to the haplefs negroe race, while fhe, 
by her cruel policy, devotes them tothe pangs of famine, more 
fatal than the peflilence, and more terrible than the hurricane ! 

Determining to leave no objection of weight unanfwered, 
Mre Edwards now proceeds to combat certain doctrines which, 
of late years, have been propagated, highly prejudicial to the 
planters, and deftructive of the Weft Indian commerce alto- 
gether. Such, for inftance, are thofe which reprefent that 
clafs of individuals as having diftin& interefts from thofe of 
Great Britain, and as even indulging profpects hottile to the 
national advantage. He demonftrates the extreme injuftice and 
abfurdity of this doctrine, fince the planters are, in general, 
‘ only agents or ftewards for their creditors and annuitants in 
the mother-country ;’ and, as to the few affluent and independent 
proprietors, their incomes are expended wholly in Great Britain, 
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and increafe the aggregate of the national wealth. To thofe 
declaimers who take a ftill wider range, and inveigh againft 
the act of fettling colonies in diftant fituations as a meafure 
altogether impolitic and unproductive, but particularly the Weft 
India colonies, attended, as they doubtlefs are, with fuch en- 
ormous expence for protection in time of war, he propofes an 
attentive confideration of all the circumftances enumerated in the 
preceding chapters, relative to the vaft influx of wealth annually 
derived to the kingdom from that rich fource, the immentle 
multitude of fhipping and mariners to which they give employ- 
ment, the nature and importance of the commodities produced, 
and the fpring and energy which they impart to Brith manu- 
faétures: he propofes, we fay, an attentive confideration of 
thefe important fa&ts as an irrefragable argument againft the 
folly and temerity of fuch unfounded affertions. Mr. Edwards 
alfo combats, with equal fuccefs, the commonly received 
opinion that all the products of the Britifh Weft Indies, and 
more efpecially their prime ftaple, fugar, are bought by the 
confumer at home at a price infinitely exceeding that for which 
the fame products may be purchafed at the foreign plantations. 
By accurate details, taken from public regifters and authentic 
writers, native and foreign, on the fubje@, he demonftrates the 
fallacy of this erroncous ftatement; and he particularly urges that 
forcible argument that foreigners would by no means refort to 
the Britifh market, as our exports prove they extenfively da 
refort, for the fupplies which they want, could they obtain 
them at a cheaper rate at their own. 

Mr. Edwards enters, in the next place, at confiderable de 
tail, into the fubject of drawbacks and bounties ; in the courfe 
of which difcuffion, as well as in fome preceding pages of the 
conclufive chapter, he controverts, with a treedom and a 
fpirit which are evidently the refult of conviction, certain 


opinions hazarded on the fubject by Mr. Irving, the infpector- 


general, before the Houfe of Commons; opinions that by nomeans 
prove Infpectors-general to be neceffarily or intuitively endowed 
with fuperior infight into what concerns their office. Neither 
through this detail, nor through his judicious and acute obferva- 
tions on the principles of commercial monopoly, (atopic in part 
difcuffed before,) have we leifure to follow our ingenious author. 
Subjects of this kind principally concern the trading world, in 
which, we conceive, few individuals will Jong be unacquainted 
with the interefting pages of this publication. Mr. E.’s remarks, 
however, on the project of encouraging the cultivation of the 
fugar-cane in the Eaft Indies, being of a more general nature, 
ought not to pafs unnoticed. He reprobates this meafure in 
the ftrongeft language, as a death-blow to the Weft Indian 
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commerce and fettlements ; and, if fanctioned by government, 
as an outrageous violation of public faith, for a century and a 
half folemnly plighted to the colonies, that the fugar trade 
fhould be exclufively confined to them, in return for the reftric- 
tions under which they are bound to the exclufive purchafe of 
Britifh commodities. “The Eaft Indies take few of our com- 
modities, but rather burden us with manufaCtures and luxuries, 
as ill calculated for our climate as our health, One precious 
article of barter, indeed, they do take from us; that is, our 
bullion, which we can leaft fpare. This goes to difleminate 
perfidy in the courts of Indian princes, and to inflame the 
avarice of infatiable defpotifm: but let impolitic Britain be- 
ware :—while fhe deprives her cherifhed, her chartered iflands of 
their grand ftaple, in queft of imaginary mines acrofs the great 
Indian ocean; while fhe devotes to difgrace and ruin her Weft 
Indian fubjects, who, relying on her plighted honour, have 
embarked, at every hazard, the extenfive property of themfelves 
and families; let her beware left the bubble of her eaftern 
grandeur and more than Peruvian wealth, in the rapid whirl of 
things and the ceafelefs revolution of empires, fhould burft, 
and fome political hurricane, more terrific than any that ravage 
the weftern world, fhould tear up by the roots her infant plan- 
tations in the eaft. ‘Then will fhe, in vain, turn her eyes to the 
iflands which fhe fo cruelly deferted, in order to gratify a few in- 
terefted monopolifts, for thofe fupplies which they can no longer 
afford. She may lament ker ill-judged reftri¢tions when even 
magnificent bounties will be of no farther avail; and, exiled 
from her rich oriental domains, fhe may alfo have the mortifi- 
cation of finding her once flourifhing poffeffions in the weft 
reduced to their original defolate condition ;——that of a barren 
wildernefs, the haunt of favage animals, and of human can- 


nibals ftill more ferocious. Mau...2 - 


_ 





Art. XIII. Tears of Affection; a Poem, occafioned by the Death 
of a Sifter tenderly beloved. By the Rev. James Hurdis, B. D. 
Profeflor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. 8vo. pp. go. 
2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1794. 

ALTHOUGH the prefent is the firft poetical publication to 

which this author has ventured to affix his name, the 
public is not unacquainted with that literary merit which has 
procured him the honourable diftin&tion of the Profeflorfhip of 

Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. To Mr. Hurdis’s genius 

and tafte the world has already been indebted for feveral poetical 

works, of confiderable though various excellence ; namely, 

The Village Curate, Adriano, Poems, and Sir Thomas 

More a tragedy, which have all, in their due places, come 
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under our infpeétion. If, in thofe pieces, we have met with 
fome occafion for critical animadverfion, we have alfo found 
much to admire and to commend ; and the poem which forms 
the principal part of the volume before us is not, to fay the leaft, 
inferior to any of the author’s former works. 

The poem entitled the Tears of Affection,—which, as the title 
indicates, is a tribute of fraternal love,—exprefles, in eafy and 
pathetic ftrains, every variety of fentiment which nature dic- 
tates on fuch an occafion. As the fubject varies, the poet di- 
verfifies his expreffion from the fofteft and loweft notes of tender 
forrow and humble refignation, to the fuller and more varied 
tones which are fuitable to defcription and panegyric, or to the 
elevated emotions of religious hope and joy. Of the fweet 
fimplicity with which the mourner pours forth his complaints, 
the reader may form a conception from the following pathetic 
lines ; 

‘ Eternal God, muft I no more enjoy 
The genial comforts which thy liberal hand 
Once fhed about me? Mutt yon lonely cot 
Know me no more ? yon wood-befprinkled vale 
Echo no ionger to my carelefs fong ? 
No! my fwect treafure Ifabel is gone, 
And in yon rural manfion lives no more 
The village Curate. ‘To fome ftranger’s eye 
Mutt it unfold its bloffoms, the fweet buds 
Which art has tanght its windows to furround. 
To mine they give no pleafure, nor to me 
Smiles, as it did, the valley or the brook, 
The wood, the coppice, the paternal oak, 
Or village fteeple ftationed on the hill. 
No! my {weet treafure Ifabel is gone.’ 

Then follows an image which, though beautifully poetical, 
has too much prettinefs to harmonize with the feelings of 
grief which the whole paffage is intended to exprefs : 

‘ Some meffenger of God my door has pafs’d 
From earth returning, faw the beauteous flower, 
Tran{fported gather’d it, and in his hand 

Bore it to Heav’n rejoicing.’ 

The amufements of their childifh days are defcribed with 
exquifite imagery ; 

« Then {ported they together, from the world 
Long time remote, where yon enormous downs 
Shoulder the eaftern moon. ‘The mountain’s fide 
They fcal’d together, on his airy brow 
Together loiter’d, and together bowl’d 
The bounding flint into the vale below. 
‘Together ftood they trembling on the cliff 
To view the wide unlimited expanfe 
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Of ocean green beneath, what time the ftorm 
His azure realm had troubled, and at large 
The tempeft-loving porpoife thro’ his waves 
Flounder’d unheeding. On the pebbly beach 
With painful ftep they travell’d fide by fide, 
Shrunk at the thund’ring downfall of the furge, 
And chas’d the flying foam !” 

The reader will not overlook the bold image fo happily ex- 
preffed at the beginning of the preceding quotation. 

The progrefs of the Spring, and the fimple labours and 
innocent pleafures of rural life, are defcribed with great 
beauty ; while the idea that thofe labours and pleafures are paft 
diffufes an inexpreffible tenderaefs over the reprefentation. In 
this, as well as in many fubfequent defcriptions, we particu- 
larly obferve the propriety, and even originality, with which 
the poet ufes epithets. To give an example or two: 

© With joyful heart 

Noted the progrefs of the gradual vale 
Slowly reviving, faw the op’ning bud 
Spread its incautious bloffom to the breeze, 
The tender leaf for its protection {pring, 
And gloried to behold the lonely oak 
In tardy foliage cloath’d.’ 

‘ With thy arm in mine 
T fhall no more the fober walk enjoy 
In the ftill ev’ning vale, what time the rook 
With whifp’ring wing brufhes the midway air 
To the high wood impatient to return.’ 

The diftin& charms of the country in fpring, fummer, and 
‘autumn, are reprefented in a pleafing fucceffion of picturefque 
fcenes, all rendered peculiarly interefting by being connected 
with the melancholy fubject of the poem ;—we mult copy the 
following beautiful lines : 

« With thee have ] delighted fill to rove 
At morn, at eve, in twilight and at noon, 
Long as fweet Summer lafted. Chiefly then 
When tufts of primrofe fmil’d upon the bank, 
Gracing the verge of fome tran{lucent ftream 
Or glaffy lake, whofe mirror their foft flow’rs 
Refleéted fofter to the loit’rer’s eye. 
Or when the ftrawberry with ruddy cheek 
Provok’d the finger to be plucking full, 
When fragrant honey-fuckle his {weet flow’r 
Along the hedge-row f{catter’d, and the breeze 
Of ev’ning freely his perfume difpens’d ; 
When bloffom’d clover, or the martial bean, 
The hay-rick newly built, or bitter hop 
Emitting from the oaft a grateful fteam, 
Fill’d all the vale with odors. Arm in arm 
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Hurdis’s Tears of Affection; a Poem. 


Have we the dews of ev’ning often met, 
And the pale ray of the Septem! er MOON, 
What time afcending with difcoloured cheek 
She pees r’d above th : cloud or high land WOO I, 
And iilently improving as fhe role 

Fung o’er the taded landfcape ful! of light; 

A glorious lamp to cheer a boundleis hall 
Floating acrofs the living dome of Leav’a 
Sufpended upon nothing.” 


The fublimity of this laft image will not fail of commanding 
the reader’s admiration. 

The poet proceeds to pay a tribute to the merit of his de- 
parted fitter, by celebrating her amiable virtues and her intcl- 


Ieétual attainments. Her knowlege of hiftory and chronology, 


her acquaintance with antient and facred learning and feveral 
branches of fcience, her familiarity with Englifh poets and mo- 
ralifts, and her fkill in mufic, are, perhaps fomewhat too mi- 


nutely, but very poetically, defcribed. The charaCers of moft 
of the Englifh poets are fketched in a few expreffive terms. 
In this lift, we are furprized to find Milton and Thomion 


barely mentioned by name, without a fingle characteriftic 
epithet. Sufficient merit is not given to Pope, when his 
poems are defcribed as gems not feldom luftrous, fometimes 
tinfel-ray’d. Young is very happily appreciated : 


‘ Young, in whofe tedious and protracted fong, 
Still gleams and fill expires the cloudy day 
Of genuine Poetry.’— 


Through the reft of the piece, the poet indulges himfelf in 
ftrains of pathetic lamentation, chaftized by fentiments of pious 
fubmiffion. From this part, at well as from the former, it 
would be eafy to cull many beauties:—but we muft content 
ourfelves with another fhort quotation, from a ftriking paflage ; 


in which the author, placing himfelf at the tomb of bis fitter, 
after the interval of twelve months, burfts open her ifilent 


manfion : 


‘ Thou tenant of the gloomy vault, 
Whom thefe dark boards have prifon’d from my fight, 
‘Thou fleeping angel in a treble chet 
Thrice lock’d and bolted, let me the harth ferew 
Which thy fweet fmile confines, from its firm hold 
Wrench hatefully away. Let me the feam, 
Which o’er thy filent innermoit recefs 
Strong cement clofes, refolutely burt 
To view thy welcome countenance again. 
Where are the lips which mine fo oft have prefs’d 
jn joyous welcome and in fad adieu ? 
Where are the eyes, which ne’er encounter’d thefe 
But to relate, in eloquence how fwect, 
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In poetry how charming, the foft tale 
Of daughterly affection ? Where, oh where 
Is the {weet voice that charm’d my foul to reft, 
And made my cottage but a ftep from Heav’n ? 
Where is the hand fo welcome to my touch, 
So fkill’d to gratify my thirfting ear 
With harmony’s full meafure of delight ? 
Obftruction hence, impediment away. 


Tho’ univerfal Hell my arm oppofe 
I will again beho!d her. Lend me, Death, 


Lend me, grim moniter, thy eternal bar, 

Thy maffy lever that upheaves the lid 

Of the mephitic marble -jaw’d abyfs, 

And I fhall all prevail. Lo! it is done. 
Ah me! is this my Ifabel ! 

After having prefented our readers with the above extraéts, 
it is wholly unneceflary to offer any thing farther in bidimens 
dation of this poem Of the reft of the pieces, of which fome 
are fportive, fome tender, and fome defcriptive, we fhall only 
obferve, in general, that they are written with that peculiar 
caft of eafe and freedom which diftinguifhes the preceding 
poem ; and that they contain evident proofs of correct tafte and 
fuperior genius. An addrefs to the Moon, and another to 
Happinefs, deferve to be particularly mentioned. The followe 
ing pleafant trifle may be added ; 


‘To a Lapy, 
Who drew the Pins from her Bounet in a Th under—Rorme 
« CEASE, Eliza, thy locks to defpoil, 
Nor remove the bright fteel from thy hair, 
For fruitlefs and fond is the toil 
Since nature has made thee fo fair. 
€ While the rofe on thy cheek fhall remain 
And thine eye fo bewitchingly fhine, 
Thy endeavour mutt ftill be in vain 
For attraZion will always be thine.’ B : 


~ 


Art. XIV. The Hiftery of the Campaign of 1792, between the Armies 
of France under os hell Dumourier, Valente, &c. andthe Allies 
under the Duke of Brunfwick; with an Account of what paffed in 
the Thuilleries on the rothof Auguft. By J. Money, Maréchal de 
Camp in the Service of LovisXVI. 8vo. pp.303. 75. Boards. 
Harlow. 1794. 


‘TH author of this work, who is alfoa Lieutenant-colonel in 

our fervice, labours in his preface to fhew that it was not 
an attachment to the principles of the Jacobins, but a defire to 
improve himfelf in his profeffion, that made him take a com- 


mand in the armies of France; and he vindicates his conduét 
in 
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in this refpec&t by the example of the Duke of Marlborough ; 
who, in his youth, was led by the fame motive to ferve under 
the great Marfhal Turenne. Of any partiality to Jacobinifm 
we are difpofed moft completely to acquit Colonel Money; 
for, when he accepted a commiffion in france, that country 
had a king at its head: it had received a conftitution which 
was viewed in a moft favourable light by a great majority of the 
people of England, as in a marked degree friendly to the caufe 
of liberty; and the man, therefore, who gave it his countenance 
by becoming a commander in the conftitutional army of 
France, could not be faid to be a friend to the principles that 
characterize the reign of Jacobinifm. The Colonel tells us that 
he ferved with the unfortunate King’s commiflion; that he 
never received any commiffion from the republic; that, on 
the contrary, he refufed that of Lieutenant-general, which, he 
fays, is now in the war-office at Paris; and that he acted with 
Generals attached to monarchy, moft of whom have loft their 
heads for their adherence to that caufe. 

Colonel Money was well qualified for the tafk of giving an 
accurate hiftory of the campaign of 1792; he being an experi- 
enced officer, who had feen much fervice. He had himfelf 
been engaged in moft of the military tranfactions which he 
defcribes, and he acted as a commander in many of them. We 
could have wifhed, however, that he had made Iefs ufe, in his 
hiftory, of French expreffions;—fuch as grande chauffce, ci- 
devant, @ portée, avant garde, &c. the ideas conveyed by them 
could have been as well exprefled in Englifh, and we ought 
not to borrow from our neighbours, while we have a fufficient 
fupply of words from our own language; ‘* the main or high 
road,” ** formerly,” ** within reach,” ** the advanced guard,” 
are terms fully as expreffive, and more intelligible to the majority 
of Englifh readers. We think alfo that he might juft as well 
have defcribed his rank in the late King of France’s fervice by 
the name of Major General, as by that of Maréchal de Camp, 
which correfponds with it; for the Marechal de Camp, (or, 
rather, AZ. des Camps et Armées, as {uch an officer is ftyled 
in his commiffion,) ftands next above a Brigadier, and next 
below a Lieutenant- General. 

The Colonel gives a fhort account of the propofal which he 
had made for raifing a legion for the French King’s fervice, and 
of his promotion to the rank of Major-general, notified to him 
by M. Lajard, then minifter at war, in a letter dated 1gth of July, 
1792. .He then relates briefly the tranfactions of the 10th of 
Auguft, and proceeds to inform us that a letter from the mi- 
nifter ultimately determined him to continue in the fervice, which 


she barbarity of the tranfactions of that day had nearly induced 
him 
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him to quit; and that he found fo much weicht in the reafons 
urged by Lieut. Gen. Arthur Dillon (fines ocheaded) againit 
his quitting France, that he refolved to .ccept the offer, “made 
to him by that General, of the commzaud of the advanced guard 
of the army lately deferted by La Fayette, to whom Gen. Dilloa 
expected to fucceed. Gen. Dumourier, however, having been 
appointed commander in chief, Dillon, though his fuperior i ia 
rank, was directed to ferve under him, and was therefore him- 
felf obliged to put up with the command of the advanced 
guard; and Colonel Money was employed under him as a 
Maj or-General. As the public opinion has been divided about 
the denen of La Fayette, we will lay before our readers the 
conjectures of our author refpecting that officer, formed after a 
view of the pofition in which he found the army immediately 


after the defertion of its General: 
« | muf not here omit a circumftance which deferves attention. 


‘wi 


La Fayette had drawn back his army from Longwy to Sedan, on the 
approach of the Duke of Brunfwick’s forces. Whoever obferves this 
manceuvre with the eye of a foldier, will be inclined to fufpeét either 
that La Fayette meant to betray the caufe in which he was engaged, 
or that his profeflional knowledge may be caiied in queftion: he ought to 
have retreated towards Verdun, difputing every inch of ground with his 
light troops, and when the enemy approached Verdun, he fhould have 
paifed that town, when he was no longer able to lay before it. After 
croffing the Meufe at Verdun, he fhould have occupied the camp of 
Sivry la Perche, which is a very ftrong pofition, and a fafe retreat 
to the Gorge of Clermont; but inftead of this, he retired to a camp 
near Sedan, leaving the route opento Paris. The fubfequent condu& 
of La Fayette leaves on my mind at leatt, but little doubt that ke 
meant to favour the operations of the Duke of Brunfwick. He was 
here encamped while his procefs.was going on at Paris; there being 
an accufation againft him in the National Affembly. This queftionable 
movement of his army did not efcape the obfervation of the military 
men in the Affembly ; ; but his party, or rather the King’s, then pre- 
vailed by a majority of near two to one, and he was acquitted. To 
make this appear more clear, this trial of La Fayette was merely a 
trial of the ftrength of party. His acquittal proved, that the decheance 
of the King couid never be effected if brought on at this period in the 
Affembly, which was the grand obje& of “the Jacobins ; they there- 
fore determined to oblige the King to throw himfelf on the Affembly 
for protection, by an afiault on the palace; then followed the affair 
of the toth of Augut. Commiflaries of the National Affembly were 
immediately fent to the different armies to foften and explain the 
maflacre of the Swils, and the neceflity of taking the Pouvoir Exe- 
cutif from the King. 

‘ The commiffaries fent to the army of La Fayette were through 
his influence arrefted by the municipality of Sedan. La Fayette then 
endeavoured to prevail with hus army to march to Paris; not fucceed- 


ing in this, he faw his ruin was inevitable, if he continued any longer 
with 
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with the troops; he therefore emigrated with feveral other general 


officers. 
¢ I have faid thus much to give an idea how matters flood when 


we arrived at Sedan, and | mutt fay one word more. 1 never could 
account for La Fayette’s being detained a prifoner and confined in 32 
dungeon, as he never committed any crime in the dominions of the 
Auttrians or the Pruflians; but thefe things are better underitood in 
Berlin and Vienna than in London. If he had committed any crime 
in France, he was endeavouring to atone for his offence, and other 
Emigrés were in the fame predicament. Jf the enemy wifhed to 
punith him for overturning the ancient defpotic government, why did 
they not immediately fend him back? his head in that cafe would not 
have been long upon his fhoulders; and what has a man to forfeit in 
this world more than his life? Some probably may think, and with 
reafon, that death is not fo fevere a puniihment, as to deprive a man 
of his liberty.’ 

Col. M. gives an account of a council of war holden by 
Dumourier, after Longwy had fallen into the hands of the 
Duke of Brunfwick; 11 which Gen. Dillon argues ftrongly for 
marching the whole army to the frontiers of Flanders, then but 
flenderly provided for a defence, and which he was fure the 
French would be able to conquer in time to return and cover 
Paris. ‘This opinion was adopted by Dumourier, and fup- 
ported by all the other Generals except our author; who, how- 
ever, agreed to fign with the reft a letter to the executive 
council recommending the meafure, and afking leave to carry 
it into execution: but he took care that the executive council 
fhould know that his fignature and his opinion were at 
variance, and that his brother officers fhouid be convinced that 
he figned the letter only from complaifance. 

The executive council rejeéted the advice given in this 
letter; and fubfequent events determined Dumourier to remain 
in Champaign, and make head againft the Duke of Brunfwick. 
The fequel of this Hiftory fhews that the moft important 
events often depend on the flighteft circumftance; that the 
chara&ter of a General may be expofed to ruin, and that the fate 
of a campaign may be decided, bythe intelligence which he re- 
ceives, or does not receive. Our author was appointed by 
Gen. Dillon to the command of a camp and pafs at Cote de Bienne, 
in the foreft of Argonne, within five or fix miles of St: Mene- 
hould. This pafs was of great importance; and, had the Duke 
taken pofleffion of it before the French arrived; he probably 
might have accomplithed his object of driving them before him 
to the walls of Paris. 

We mutt refer our readers to the original work for the par- 
ticulars of the operations of this important campaign, and of 
the repulfe given by our author to the Hedlians, who advanced 
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in two columns againft his poft at the pafs already mentioned ; 
the account of which he gives with as much modefty as pre- 
cifion; lamenting, however, that neither Gen. Dillon nor 
Gen. Dumourier made any mention of his name, in ftating that 
event in their difpatches to government. Col. M. is of opi- 
nion that the Duke of Brunfwick intended, even after the junc- 
tion of Kellerman and Dumourier, to give the enemy battle 
inftead of retreating, for he began to throw up works, which 
could not be neceflary if he meaned to retreat. The Colonel 
therefore conciuded that * his defign was to hold the army of 
Kellerman in check, while he threw his whole force againft 
Dumourier’s right.” He thinks that the Duke, by amufing 
the latter with the idea of an alliance between France and 
Pruffia, which was thrown out after he began to feel the necef- 
fity of retreating, completely over-reached him, and thus facili- 
tated the efcape of the allied army. Some people have been 
aftonifhed at the inaction of the French main army for a con- 
fiderable time after the departure of the Pruffians ; the Colonel 
thinks that this was owing to the apprehenfion of the French 
Generals that the Duke only wifhed to draw them into a lefs 
advantageous pofition, and would then give them battle. 

This, it feems, was not the only occafion on which the 
Duke had recourie to artifice for the purpofe of extricating his 
troops from a perilous fituation, ‘The reader will find, by 
confulting p. 140—145, that, after the French had fai sly begun 
the purfuit, his Highnefs was indebted to artifice for the pres 
fervation of 12,000 of his men, whom the French Generals 
might have eafily cut off. 

« General Valence arrived in the evening, and took the command 
of the army. We were here informed, that the enemy was encamped 
at Pillon, about five i:nelifh miles from us; the route they had taken 
was through a deep ciay, where they mait have experienced every 
poflible difficulty, infomuch that General Dietman, who was ordered 
the next day to follow them, after havirg been all night fet fait, with 
out having been able to proceed with his artillery, was obliged to re- 
turn to the camp. By the information of the peafants, we took 
another route by Romane; but the avant guard, commanded by 
General Neuilly and General La Marche, followed the enemy in the 
direct route, and attacked their rear guard at Mangine, and pre- 
vented them from cutting the bridge down over the Artain, which 
they ought to have done many howrs before, and which they had j juit 
begun to do, when our avant guard fired on them; this neglect 
might have occafioned the lofs of the whole of the rear guard of the 
Pruffians, if the French generals had not been duped, as wil! appear 
by the pofition the army of Valence and Kellerman occupied that 
night, Generals Neuilly and La Marche paffed the bridge at Man- 
gine, and followed the enemy. As foon as they knew we were near 
enough to fupport them; they came up with the rruiiians egain at 
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Pillon, and there began to cannonade the rear guard. General 
Manftein came forward with a trumpet, to inform La Marche ana 
Neuilly, that an arrangement was made with General Valence and 
Kellerman, that the Pruffian troops fhould retire unmolefted out of 
France, and Longwy was to be given up. General La Marche told 
him, that he knew of no fuch agreement, and fhould not ceafe firing. 
General Manitein then defired to know, if he would allow time for 
the Duke of Brunfwick to come forward, and confirm what he had 
afferted. To this La Marche affented; the Duke came and affured 
La Marche, that the arrangement was made, and that Longwy fhould 
be givenup. General Valence arrived at this time, and the three 
enerals, Valence, Neuilly, and La Marche, went back with the 
Duke of Brunfwick, dined with him, and the capitulation for the fur- 
render of Longwy was foon after figned: that place was to be de- 
livered to the arms of the Republic, on the 22d of Oétober. 

« There is fcarcely an initance in the annals of military hiftory, 
where two generals were fo completely impofed upon, as events fince 
manifeltly proved. Thefe generals fo deceived, or rather duped, de- 
clared the Pruffians no longer the enemies of France. ‘The rear guard 
of the Pruflians, confifling of about 12,000 men, were in a deplorable 
fituation, as I have before obferved, from ficknefs, from the ftarved 
condition of their artillery horfes, and from the pofition in which we 
overtook them in the route from Pillon to Longwy; that is, through 
a wood and a deep clay, as bad as that through which we had at- 
tempted to follow them from the camp at Chamont. The army of 
Kellerman, confifting of 25,000 men, was at this time on their left 
flank about a league, and there was no impediment to Kellerman 
reaching Longwy that night, and entirely cutting off the retreat of 
the Duke of Brunfwick from Longwy. 

€ Valence’s army was within {peaking diftance of their grand 
guard; in fhort, our army confifting at this time of about 18,000 
men, were within cannon-fhot of the Duke of Brunfwick’s head- 
quarters. Carra and Sillery, two of the commiffaries from the Na- 
tional Convention, were with us, and affented to the arrangement 
made by General Valence, and Kellerman, and were probably the 
chief promoters of it. It is likely that the fanétion they gave to this 
treaty, is the reafon why the Convention took fo little notice of it. 

‘ Carra flept in my room, and fupped with me that night. I had 
a téte-d-téte with him for two hours; I reprobated the meafures 
taken; he faid, the general of the Republic had more at heart the 
advantage the country would derive from this arrangement, than 
their own glory; that they withed to gain the friendfhip of the Pruf- 
fians, and hoped by this lenity effectually to do fo; that there was no- 
thing they withed for more, than an alliance with Pruffia, and to 
cruth the houfe of Auftria. A chimerical fpeculation; but it is na- 
tural for people to believe what they moft defire.’ 


Omitting the particulars of the purfuit of the Pruffians, and 
of the campaign in Flanders, (in which, by the way, our 
author had opportunities of diftinguifhing himfelf, and of re- 
ceiving the applaufe of the troops under his command, ) em 
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will fele€t one paflage, which will ferve to thew the different 
policy pur‘ued by nations on the continent of Europe, and by 
England, refpecting their fubjects who go into foreign fervice; 
England “Mncking fuch a ftep a capital offence, while, in other 
countries, it is not confidered as even in the {malleft degree cri- 
minal. Whe reader will obferve, alfo, that our author calls the 
officer, of whom he is fpeaking, Lufinian; his name ought to 
be written Lufignan. 

‘ I have omitted ebferving, that General La Marche and General 
Neuilly had attacked a poft of the Auftrians commanded by Colonel 
Lufinian, a Frenchman by birth, who was then defeated and taken 
prifoner, One would have fuppofed, from the fpirit of the times, he 
would have been immediately cut in pieces; on the contrary, he was 
received with every mark of politenefs, which he much merited, for he 
was the belt bred man I ever met with; he afterwards fapped with 
me at Dinant on his way to France on his parole. 

‘ ITcannot help obferving the different treatment an Enelifhman 
would have received, if taken by Englifhmen, becaufe he firit 
drew his breath on this ifland. In foreign fervice there is not any 
thing more common than to find two brothers ferving in different 
armies. The Prince de Cobourg has a brother in the fervice of 
Pruffia, and we may not impofflibly live to fee the two brothers com- 
manding armies againft each other. Prince Eugene was a French- 
man, and yet commanded the Imperial army; the Britifh troops have 
been commanded by a Frenchman, Lord Ligonier, who was taken 
at the battle of l’Affelet, and dined the next day with Louis the 
Fifteenth ; and Marfhal de Saxe, who was himfelf a German, anda 
Proteftant, neverthelefs commanded the French army.’ 

Our author fpeaks in very high terms of the French foldiers, 
and of fome of their Generals: we will fele& a few traits. 

After an affair with the Pruflians at Sorine, he thus ex- 
prefles himfelf : 

€ On my return to Dinant, I thought it neceflary to thank the men 
for their good behaviour as I paffed them in battalion; I received the 
fame reply from all, ‘* If you are content with us, we are fo with 
you,” and they returned in high fpirits into town, finging ¢a ira to 
their mufic.’ 

Of Lieut. Gen. Le Veneur, who had ferved under La 
Fayette, and difappeared with that officer, and was thought to 
have emigrated with him, but who returned to the army fome 
time afterward, and refumed his command without having 
been queftioned for his abfence, Col. Moncey relates the following 
gallant exploit : 

‘ The fiege of Namur was carried on with great vigour; batteries 
Were erected on all fides, and almoft every gun in the chateaux were 
foon difmounted or filenced. One of the moft gallant attacks was 
mace here that can be found on record. General Je Veneur, who 


commanded in the trenches, flormed the redoubt of Vilette, in which 
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were between three and four hundred Auftrians, a complete work, and 


- mined in various dire&tions. General Le Veneur got to the palifades 
without being feen by any of the fentinels; indeed for fome time none 
dared fhew their heads above the parapets: he ordered his men to 
pull down the palifades, which they did in an initant; he then mount- 
ed the parapet, and found the Auftrians all in their cafemates; they 
iminediately furrendered themfelves prifoners. General Le Veneur 
to his furprife found he had only fixty men with him, the reft by mif- 
take or defign loit their way: he called for the commanding officer 
of this redoubt, and threatened him with initant death if he did not 
fhew the mines, which he did. Le Veneur having feparated the 
train from the mines, fent for the troops to enter who had miffed 
their way. Every military man with reafon confidered this as the 


moi gallant aét performed the whole of the campaign.’ 
The following traits will give fome idea of the character of 


French foldiers: 

« TI fhall not omit here a circumftance that will fhow what kind of 
fubordiistion or military difcipline, if fo it may be called, prevailed 
at that time (Sept.1792) in this army. I perceived on the march 
fome diforder in the eighth regiment; I rode to fee what was the 
matter. I found a man of that regiment had ftolen from a poor wo- 
man fome wearing apparel, and fhe had followed him to the corps to 
which he belonged. 1 ordered him to deliver what he had ftolen, 
which he did without fcruple ; but as foon as I had quitted the bat- 
talion, the men tore off his lappels, and put him to death. Another 
man was treated in the fame manner the next morning at Vienne le 
Chateau; I had always reafons to believe, that the men were ex- 
tremely delicate in doing injury to the inhabitants. At the camp of 
Mouzon, I ordered the troops to cut fome barley to lay (lie) on, as 
we had no itraw for them, but this they refufed, though I offered to 
pay the owner for it myfelf. Nothing could perfuade them to do it; 
they faid they were come to prote¢t, not to injure the inhabitants, and 
they would fooner lay (lie) upon the wet ground than cut the corn; 
but this foon wore off. I will however do them the jultice to fay, 
that they frequently thrafhed the corn for the inhabitants, to procure 
ftraw.’—~ 

« With refpe& to the troops under my command, one of the batta- 
lions, called L’ami de la patrie, was in rags; but a complete furni- 
ture of cloathing arrived while they were at Dinant. I mention this 
incident to fhew, that the report cf the army being almoft naked was 
untrue, as this was the only corps that I faw in the whole army, that 
was in fuch a fituation: many of the chiefs of this corps were not mi- 
litary men, and from ignorance neglected the troops under their com- 
mand; their arms were covered with ruft, and many of them were 
without flints. On my arrival at Dinant, I ordered a morning pa- 
rade, at which I cxamined myfelf every man’s firelock, and I found 
they had not feven rounds a man; I ordered them to be furnifhed 
with thirty rounds, and fent to Givet for a fupply of ball, cartridges, 
&e. and having redreffed ail their grievances, as far as lay in my 
power, [ foon perceived I had the entire confidence of the men, 
which is the firit thing an officer ought to obtain, let his command be 
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great or {mall ; for a few individuals who have confidence in the man 
who commands them, will beat double the number of thofe who have 
no confidence in their leader; in this, moft military men will indif- 
putably agree with me. ie 

« Having gained the good opinion and confidence of the troops and 
National guards under my command, I found them more alert on 
their pofts, and my orders more punttually obeyed: and I ventured 
{oon after to confine both men and officers whom I found remifs in 
their duty.” —— 

« The next object of my attention was to prevent the troops from 
annoying the inhabitants, as far as lay in my power; that no forage 
fhould be taken from any one without giving a bond; that if any fol- 
dier was found marauding, he fhould be apprehended and fent 
prifoner to head- quarters, and feveral were taken, confined, and 
punifhed. The only punifhment that was allowed at that me, was 
calied garroter, Viz. {having their heads and eye-brows on the parade, 
tearing off their lappels, and difmifling them from the corps with a 
pailport, as a vagabond, and as a man unworthy to ferve in the armies 
of France. 

‘ The duty was very fevere on the troops, yet they bore it without 
murmuring; it was a fharp froft, and the fnow four inches deep, and 
no fooner were the men relieved, than they were often obliged to 
march to Sorine to the advanced poft, from the perpetual alarms the 
enemy occafioned.’ 

‘ After the furrender of Longwy the army marched to Montmedy, 
from thence to Carignan, and the next day to Sedan. Nothing mae 
terial happened during our march; the army was very fickly and in 
want of good fhoes, for thofe furnithed by the contractors were fo bad 
that in twenty-four hours they were ufelefs; the foles were very little 
thicker than the upper leathers, and fome of them had paper put be- 
tween the foles to make them appear ftrong. 

* We halted three days at Sedan; here the men were fupplied with 
every thing they had occafion for, and their clothes were mended. 
Some of the regiments of the line had their depdts here and at Mont- 
medy, and thofe who wanted either coats, wailtcoats, &c. got them. 
Some of the National guards had alfo their depéts at the fame 
place. We left Sedan in a tolerable good condition, but the de- 
fect of bad thoes could not be fupplied. The march of the army 
from Sedan will never be erafed from my memory.—We had durin 
the whole of our progrefs to proceed along a road that was half a leg 
deep in mud; the greater part of the men carried their thoes in their 
hands, the women waded through with their petticoats fliding on the 
mud; and all this they endured without a murmur. I perceived 
feveral waggons loaded with men, and as it was againft orders, I in- 
quired if they were fick; they an{wered, they were not, but by way 
of apology for a breach of orders, they fhewed me their feet covered 
with blood from the fharpnefs of the pavement. I had only to com- 
fort them in the beft manner I was able, with the hopes of having 
feon more fhoes from Paris, and of finding better roads from Mezieres 
to Rocroy. This march was the fevereft the army made: independent 
of the badnefs of the road, it rained inceflantly the firft day, and the 
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wind was in our faces. The diftrefs of the poor women is not to be 
defcribed: their hearts were almolt broken, their fuffering was paint- 
ed in their countenances; the men were filent and fullen; many 
quitted their corps and went by the fields and bye roads, and there 
was no venturing to fay awordtothem. Every one, in fhort, got 
as well as he could to his refpective cantonment.’ 

The perufal of this Hiftory will aford great entertainment, 
particularly to military readers; who will find two good maps 
of the foreft of Argonne, one containing a plan of the attack 
made by the Heffians on Gen. Money’s quarters; the other, a 
plan of the pofition of the oppofing armies during the conferences 
at St. Menehould. Our author {peaks like a man perfecily ac 
quainted with military tactics, and appears to be well qualified 
for a fuperior command ; his ftyle is eafy and unadorned, but 
clear and expreilive ; and his accuracy, in general, is beyond 
the reach of impeachment. Of his principles as a dutiful 
fubject, and a loyal and conftitutional Englifhman, no man can 
doubt: though in the midft of a victorious career, and in the 
high road to preferment in the French fervice, he renounced 
all his flattering profpects, threw up his General’s commiflion, 
and withdrew from the French army, as foon as he found that 
the arms of France were to be turned againft Great Britain ; 
and, when at home, he offered to go to Paris, and to hazard his 
life in an attempt to fave that of the unfortunate Monarch whe 
had raifed him to the rank of a Major General. There is one 
point, however, which feems not thoroughly to the honour of 
our author’s principles. He fays, p. 168, repeating the words 
of a friend who objected to the publication of his Hiftory in Apri! 
1793:—* I am perfectly of your opinion, that no man ought 
to act the part of a traitor, even if the o/s of bis own life was 
likely to be in danger ;’ yet in page 138 we find the following 
note : 

« A jealoufy always prevailed betwixt Dillon and Dumourier; er 
rather the latter was but ill difpofed toward the former. I have little 
doubt but that Dillon might cafily have been induced to emigrate ; 
and, indeed, at the gorge of Clermont he faid fomething to me, which 
amounted to an invitation to accompany him, This, however, I de- 
clined ; becaufe, having ferved againit the Emperor in Brabant, if I 
had then gone over to him, my fate would probably have been that 
of Fayette, and I fhould now have been lingering in tome German 
prifon.’ 

Now, furely, the Colonel muft contend that deferting is not an 
act of treachery, or muff allow that he has afligned fuch a reafon 
for not emigrating with Gen. Dillon, as a court of honour 
could never be difpofed to countenance. The right reafony 
and fuch as would have fquared with the principles laid dowa 
by himfelf in page 168, as above ftated, would have been, that 
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aman ought rather to run the hazard of his life than betray 
a truft repofed in him; whereas it appears that the only reafon, 
given by our author for not emigrating at a moment when his 
defertion might have decided the fate of France, and perhaps of 
Europe, by opening the gorge or pafs of Clermont to the Hef- 
fians, was that, if he had gone over to the Emperor, his fate 
had probably been that of Fayette. . 
From this it would appear that, if he had not been afraid of 
a prifon, he would not have been afraid of breaking his faith 
with the French, by deferting them at the time when they had 
the greateft dependence on him, and when his defertion might 
be attended with the moft fatal confequences to them, We 
mean not, however, to prefs this too far; we have not a doubt 
that the Colonel is a man of honour; and that, if his work 
fhould fee another edition, he will either ftrike out the note in 
p. 138, or give fome addition to it, which will make it {peak 
the fame fentiments of pure honour that are certainly to be 
found in other paflages of his book. Sh 


— —— <— 


Art. XV. Sermons on feveral Subje&s. By the Right Rev. Beilby 
Porteus, D.D. Bifhop of London. Vol.1I. 8vo. pp, 382. 63. 
Boards. Cadell. 1794. 

J is certainly one of the higheft points of excellence in a 
preacher to adapt his difcourfes to the manners of the times 

in which he lives, and to the particular circumftances and cha- 

racters of the peop'e whom he addrefles. A fpecific reprefenta-~ 
tion of follies and vices, and pointed addrefles to the different 
clafles of men, according to their refpective civil and moral 
diftinétions, are much more interefting than the moft eloquent 

general harangues on virtue, or the moft learned and ingenious * 

difcuffions of {peculative or critical queftions. Such practical 

preaching, to make ufe of the well-known but very expref- 
five words of Lord Bacon, ‘* is coming home to men’s bufi- 
nefs and bofoms.” 

Perhaps no preacher has been more fuccefsful in exhibitin 
{pecimens of this very ufeful fpecies of popular addrefs, than 
the Right Rev. Author of thefe difcourfes. His firft volume 
(publithed in the year 1783, of which our readers will find an 
account in the M.R. vol. |xix. p. 398,) contains feveral dif- 
courfes which may be ranked among the moit perfect examples 
of pulpit eloquence that our language affords. ‘The Bifhop of 
London appears to have early ftudied the art of preaching, with 
great fuccefs, in the admirable ichool of Archbifhop Secker; and, 
while he has excelled his mafter in correCtne/s and elegance of 
compofition, he has ciofely and very hzppiiy copied the beft 
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feature of his eloquence,—the dignified fimplicity and pathos 
with which he addrefled his hearers on topics particularly fea- 
fonable, as well as univerfally interefting, We fat down to 
the perufal of the prefent volume in high expeétation of finding 
many new compofitions after the fame excellent model; and 
our only difappointment is, that the number of practical dif- 
courfes, whether on general or particular fubjects, is fmaller 


than in the former. Several of this kind occur, indeed, which 
are entitled to the higheft praife for a judicious adaptation of 
ecneral ideas and fentiments to particular characters and cir- 
cumitances, and for a dignified piainnefs and folemn energy of 


addreis on the moft weignty topics. Of this defcription we 
mention, as of fuperior merit, the difcourfes on the following 
fuljects: * Purity of Manners no lefs neceflary to a Chrittian 
Character than Benevolence;’—* The Government of the 
Paflions an indifpenfible Duty;’ and, ¢ The various Opportu- 
nities of doing Good.’ Befides thefe, we find excellent prac- 
tical fermons on chearfulnefs, as a diftinguifhing feature of the 
Chriftian religion ; on felf-communion ; onearly piety ; andon 
the one thing needful ; and two valuable difcourfes on the ex- 
cellence of Chrift’s preaching, and the argument for his divine 
miffion drawn from his charaéter. 

A very confiderable part of this volume, however, is occupied 
either by fermons formerly publifhed on particular occafions, or 
by difcourfes on polemical topics, which afford little {cope for 
the diiplay of the author’s peculiar talent. It is with regret that 
we find this excellent practical preacher employing two dif- 
courfes on the neceflity of vicarious punifhment, or of an 
atoning facrifice for fin; in which, without any critical ex- 
amination of the texts on which this doétrine is fuppofed to be 
founded, it is taken for granted that itis the doctrine of the 
{criptures; an attempt is made to eftablifh it on the principles 
of reafon; and a conjecture is hazarded that the redemption 
wrought by Chrift may extend to many other worlds befides 
ourown. ‘The difcourfe entitled * Che Charaéter of David, 
King of Ifrael, impartially ftated,’ (which was originally 
preached in1761, in anfwer to a pamphlet entitled, ** The Man 
after God’s own Heart,” now, we are told, entirely forgot,) 
though altered to omit the immediate references to that publica- 
tion, and to render it lefs polemical, would have had its place 
well fupplied by one of his Lordfhip’s practical fermons. 

The occafional fermons are—At the Anniverfary Meeting of 
the Sons of the Clergy, 1776. Before the Houfe of Lords, 
January 20, 1778. For the Charity School at St. Paul’s, 
nd 8 Un the Thankfgiving for his Majefty’s Recovery, 
1789. 
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LAW. 


Art. 16. The Charge delivered by the Right Hon. Sir ames Eyre, Lord 
Chief Juftice of his Majefty’s Court of Common Pleas, and one of 
the Commiffioners in a Special Commiffion of Oyer and Terminer, 
iffued under the Great Seal, &c. to enquire of certain High Trea- 
fons, and Mifprifions of Treafons, within the County of Middlefex, 
to the Grand Jury, at the Seffion-houfe on Clerkenwell-green, 
O&. 2d, 1794. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Grand Jury. 4to. 
1s. Payne. 

TH crime of high treafon alone is confidered in the prefent charge, 

and nothing is faid on the fubject of mifprifion of treafon.—The 
ftatute 25 Edw. III. declares it to be high treafon to compafs or imagine 
the death of the King: this imagination muft be evidenced by fome 
ftep or act in profecution of fuch defign. Thefe acts are denominated 

Overt A&s, and mutt be particularly fet forth in every indictment for 

this crime. ‘The Chief Jultice,—after having ftated the aéts of an 

immediate and dire? attempt againft the life of the King, and alfo 
more remote fieps taken with a view to effectuate the fame intention, 
which, on the authority of adjudged cafes, and in the opinion of thofe 
two ‘* great mafters of the crown law,’’ Sir Matthew Hale and Sir 
Michael Forfter, equally amount to overt acts of this fpecies of trea- 
fon,—lays it down as clear law that a confpiracy tofubvert the Britith 
monarchy, though not in itfelf a_ /pecific treafon under the above-men- 
tioned ftatute, ‘ involves in it the compafling and imagining the death 
of the King, and is in truth of its very efflence.’—In connection with 
this opinion, and in confequence of his reafonings on it, the Chief 

Juftice confiders that ‘ a project of a convention, which fhould have 

for its objects the obtaining a parliamentary reform without the autho- 

rity of parliament, and fteps taken upon it, would be high treafon in 
all the ators of it, for this is a confpiracy to overturn the government.’ 

His Lordfhip proceeds to ftate two other cafes; which, with his opi- 

nion on them, we fhal! tranfcribe from his Charge: 

‘ Whether the projed of a convention, having for its obje@ the colled- 
ing together a power, which fhould overawe the legiflative body, and ex- 
tort a parliamentary reform from it, if acted upon, will alfo amount to 
HIGH TREASON, and to the fpecific treafon of compaffling and ima- 
gining the King’s death, isa more doubtful queftion. ‘Thus far is 
clear; a force upon the Parliament mult be immediately directed 
againit the King, who is an integral part of it; it muft reach the 
King, or it can have no effeét at all. Laws are enaéted in Parliament 
by the King’s Majefty, by and with the advice and confent of the 
Lords and Commons in parliament affembled. A force meditated 
againft the Parliament, is therefore a force meditated againft the King, 
and feems to fall within the cafe of a force meditated againft the 
King, to compel him to alter the meafures of his government: but, 
in that cafe, it does not appear to me that I am warranted by the 
authorities to ftate to you, as clear law, that the mere confpiracy 
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to raife fuch a force, and the entering int o confultations refpecting it, 
will alone, and witnout “adtual lly raifing the force, conflitute the crime 
of high treafon. What the law is in that cafe, and what will be the 
eiteét of the circumftance of the force being meditated againit the King 
IN PARLIAMENT, againft the King in the exercife of the royal 
function in a point, whi ich is of the ve ry effence of his monarcny, will 
be fit to be folemuly confidered, and determined when the cafe fhail 
arile. 

‘ at may be ftated to you as clear, That the proje of a convention, 
having for its fole nye a dutiful and peaceable application to the wifdom of 
Parliament on th Jubjec? of a wifked-for reform, which application fhould 
be entitled to weight and credit from the uni verfality of it, but Jeoild pill 
heave to the Parliament the free exercife of its difcretion to grant or torefufe 

the prayer of the petition, (great as the refpontibility will be on the per- 

fons concerned in it, in refpeét of the many probable, and all the pof- 
fible, bad confequences of collecting a great number of people toge- 
ther; with no fpecific legal powers to be exercifed, and under no 
government but that of their own difcretion,) cannot in it/elf merit to 
be ranked amoug that clafs of offences which we are now affembled to 
hear and determine.’ 

Thefe are the principal doétrines inculcated in this Charge on the 








minds of the jury. S.R. 


Art.17. Curfory StriGures on the Charge delivered by Lord Chicf 
Juplice Eyre to the Grand ‘fury, Ot. 2d, 1794. S8vo. pp.52. Is. 


Maton. 
The unknown author of thefe Stri€tures declares that many new 


and extrdordinary doétrines, on the fubje¢ct of treafon, were delivered 
in the late Charge ; alluding to thofe which we have noticed at the 
conclufion of our Inft article-—Thefe he examines with confiderable 
ability, and cenfures with great, perhaps unbecoming, afperity; as 
he confiders them to be zeww-fangled* treafons of the Chief Juttice’s 
creation, unnoticed by the ftatute of Edward II1. and unfupported by 
any precedents. 


Art. 18. Odfrwvations on the Law of Treafn: Wherein it is attempted 
to be fhewn, that confpiring to levy War is not Treafon by the Law 


of England. 8vo. pp.44. 1s.6d. Johnfon. 1794. g, 
e treafon 


To levy war againft the King is declared to be a /jubfantia 

y the flatute 25 Edw. IIL.¢a confpiracy, however, to levy war has 
never been determined to’ amount to this crime under the claufe in 
qgueftion. Some dovbis, neverthelefs, have arifen in the minds of 
Judges, whether it may not be confidered as a fafficient overt-act 
of imagining the death of the King. In fupport of the aflirmative of 
this opinion, the cafe of the reaicides reported by Kelyng, p. 20, is 
adduced ; ; and this authority is freng thencd 1 by the concurrence of 
Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Michael Foriter, and Jucge Blackftone. Sir 
Edward Coke, however, (and on his reafoning on the ftatute of 
Edw, It .ginilitute, p.14. our author chiefly depends,) refilts this 
idea, and fays, «* This, namely a confpiracy to levy war, as hath been 





* What is this fangling > of notions and opini ions? We with the lan- 
guage were rid of fuch an ill-founding word. 
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faid, and fo refolved, is no treafon by this a& until it be levied, there- 
fore it is no open act or manifeit proof of the compafling of the death 
of the King within this aét—for this were to confourd the feveral 
claffes.’? Notwithftanding this dictum, contrary determinations have 
been made, and the current of modern authorities oppofes this doc. 


trine. SR ° 


Art. 19. 4 Warning to Fudges and Furors on State Trials; being an 
Abjtraé from an antient Lilliputian Chronicle; which fhews howa 
Chief Juftice was executed in virtue of his own Conclufions, and 
how the Grand Vizir afterwards hanged himfelf in Defpair. 8vo, 
pp. 50. 1s. Eaton. 
The allufion of this contemptible and malignant pamphlet to pre- 


fent circumftances, and modern characters, is fufficiently obvious. Do 


Art. 20. An Abridgment and concife Explanation of the Laws relating ta 
Riots, Tumults, and LhfurreZions, and of the Duty and Power of 
Magiftrates and others refpecting fuch Offences, By Charles 
Luth, Chief Clerk of the Police Office, Shoreditch. 8vo, pp.3a. 
is. Downes. 

‘he contents of this pamphlet are fairly fet out in its title-page. 
Art. 21. Sketches of ihe CharaGers of the Hon. Thomas Erfeine, and 

‘James Mingay, E/q. interf{perfed with Anecdotes and profeffional 

Stridtures. 8vo. pp.74. 2s. Kearfley. 1794. 

This pamphlet, which is intended as a continuation of a work en- 
titled «* Law Charatters,’’ contains a fulfome and ill-written pane 
gyric on the gentlemen introduced in the title-page.—For our opi- 
nion of Law Charaéer;s, fee Rev. N. S. vol.iv. p. 81. D 


Art. 22. The Trial at large of the Right Hon. Lady Cadogan for Adul- 
tery with the Rev. Mr. Cooper, before Lord Kenyon and a Special 
Jury, in Weflminfter Hall. ‘Taken in Short-hand by a Student in 
the Inner Temple. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1794, 

In this very flagrant cafe, the jury gave a verdict of two thoufand 
pounds.—An animated {peech from Mr. Erfkine, in behalf of the plain- 


tiff, adds confiderably to the value of this publication, WR 


EAST JNDIA COMPANY. 


Art. 23. Proteft or Diffent of Thomas Henchman, and Randle Fackjon, 
Efguires, delivered in to the Committee of Bye-laws of the Eaft In- 
dia Company, againft refcinding certain Refolutions for preventing 
Proprietors from veting upon their own Contrads, or upon Queltions 
in which they have a direc? pecuniary Interef; and for fecuring to 
the Proprietors at large their Right of Appeal, by way of Ballot, 
from the Determination of a Majority prefent at any General 
Court. With a Sketch of the Debate on the Report of the Com- 
mittee. By William Woodfall. 4to. :s. Debrett. 

An opinion feems to have gone abroad, and to have taken hold of 
many proprictors of Eait India tock, that, by a due attention to ceco- 
nomy in the hire of thipping, fuficient favings might be made greatly 
to increafe their yearly dividends. ‘The refolution of the Directory 
to fuipend the progrefs of any fuch reform has induced the two 
zboveenamed patriotic geatlemen to fubmit to the Committee, whe- 

ther 
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ther fuch a refolution could have taken place, if a number of perfons 
had not felt in it a dived? pecuniary interef#, far more confiderable than 
their general intereit as proprietors of the capital ftock of the com- 
pany; and to impute this inconvenience to the circumftance of pro- 
prietors being allowed to vote upon their own contracts. ‘To this it has 
been anfwered, very concifely, that, ‘* fuppofing the principle to be 
good, it cannot be carried into execution ;’’ and a conformable vote 
having been obtained, thefe two gentlemen have intimated that they 
fhall not fear an appeal to the legiilature of the country. 
One of the fpeakers, Mr. Knox, feems obfcurely to have felt, (for the 
lucidus ordo does not greatly prevail in the debate,) that, however the 
roprietory may be interefted in reforms which are liable to prove pre- 
judicial to the directory, the public are ftill more intereited in reforms 
that are liable to prove prejudicial to the proprietory: for much more 
may be advanced againft tolerating an exclufive company at all, than 
againft the partial diftribution of contracts, at too high a rate of 
profit, by thofe who are elected for the purpofe of dittributing them. 


POLITICAL. Tay. 


Art. 24. Ox Peace. By William Fox. 8vo. 3d. or five for 4s. 
Gurney. 

Mr. W. Fox again takes up the pen of irony*, to juftify the conti- 
nuance of the prefent exterminating war; for, as fuch, he contends, 
on the principles of Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt, it ought to be con- 
fidered +. We truft that this threwd writer might have faved himfelf 
the trouble of the well-intended little traét now before us; and that a 
fpirit of pacification is already gone forth, which will foon furnith the 
bett defence of our miniltry againft his fevere attack on their condu&, 
with refpect to their perfeverance in the prefent unparalleled war 
again France: in that cafe, this publication will be much reduced in 
its importance, and its author mutt be contented with the fcanty praife 
of having produced half an hour’s harmlefs amufement. 


Art. 25. His Majefty’s mof gracious Speech to both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, November 25th, 1794. Folio. 3d. Eaton, Printer to 
the Supreme Majefty of the People. 

A tame anticipation, in an ironical ftyle of congratulation on our 
great Jucceffes, and the valuable acquifitions which have been lately ob- 
tained by the arms of our allies; with exhortations to *‘ perfevere in 
the glorious ftruggle.’ 


Art. 26. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, from a 
Weitminfter Elector. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 
This declamatory epiftle may be confidered as a ranting kind of 
comment on a famous patiage in a modern tragedy : 








* See M. Rev. Sept. p. 89, Art. 2t. 

+ * No fituation to which we can be reduced, he (Mr. P. according 
to Mr. Fox,) fays, can juilify us in making peace with the Facobin go- 
vernment of France ; and he infifts on our contiuuing the war until 
our lait guinea be {pent, and the laft man of us has fallen.’ 

The newfpapers affert the entire dereliction of Jacobin principles, 
and the total difperfion of Jacobin focieties, in France. 


‘«* When 
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«« When vice prevails, and impious men bear {way, 


The poit of honou- is a private ftation.’ 

The Weftminiler I:lector would perfuade Mr. Fox that, as sal his 
oppoition to prefent meatures is in every inftance totally unavailing, 
it would redound moft to his credit to retire from a {tation in which 
he is not only ufelefsly but ridiculou/ly employed. ¢ Quit, (fays he,) 
© a fyftem that is a fcourge of humanity !— Leave an affembly that has 
fophiftry for its cloak, and venality for its bafis. Degrade yourfelf 
no longer. Retire to the bofom of fociety, and to your conftituents 
‘in particular: then let the ftorm come on! 

We do not clearly apprehend what line of conduct this namelefs 
friend would with his Right Hon. Reprefentative to purfue, fuppofing 
the ‘ form to come on,’ during his political recefs. What kind of 
{torm the letter-writer forefees, we have in vain tried to difcover : 
fome political whirlwind, tornado, or hurricane, no doubt. Paine 
ftvles this the Age of Reafon: fhould he not rather have faid the age 
of hurricanes ? 

Whatever may be the real drift of this queftionable performance, 
we think the Weftminiter politician’s cdunfel is conveyed in fo wild a 
ftrain of language, that it will probably attract very little of Mr. 
Fox’s attention yet it is not wanting 1a itrokes of eloquence, which 
befpeak the writer’s ability of exprefion, if it does not manifeit a found 


judgment and good difcretion. 


Art. 27. The Meafures of Miniftry to prevent a Revolution, the certain 
Means of bringing it on. 8v0. pp. 71. 18. 6d. Eaton. 1794. 
Moit writers have contented themfelves with reprefenting the pre- 

fent war as unneceflary, ruinous, and fubverfive of the principles of 

liberty : but the author of this publication goes farther ; he defcribes 
it by implication as zmpious, as waged not fo much againft maa, as 
again{t Feaven ; as undertaken in oppofition to the will and power of 

God himfelf. 

* So fully, (fays he,) has every thing I have feen, convinced me 
of the omnipotence and wifdom of God, and of the weaknefs and folly 
of man, that I fought but to be affured, whether what I faw was the 
capricious doings of a few individuals, or the work of the Almighty, 
to be perfuaded what part I fhould take: the awful ftillnefs under 
which this ftupendous phenomenon (the French revolution) made its 
appearance ; the force with which its irrefiftible torrent overwhelms 
all oppofition; and the horror it fpreads through all Europe in its 
courfe, flafhed conviction on my mind, it was the fublime ad of thie 
Omnipotent. From that inftant I cea/ed all womanifh complaint; fa- 
tisfied it was the act of God, I applied myfelf to account for what I 
prefumed not to condemn.’ 

The interference of the Almighty in the general government of the 
univerfe is recognized by all who admit a divine providence ; and 
confequently every thing that happens may, in fome degree, be faid 
to be the aét of God; for whatever is not done by his immediate will, 
is done at leaft by his permiiiion, ‘The author, therefore, cannot be 
faid to have given us a very diftin& idea of the nature of the French 
revolution in calling it an act of the Almighty; for he might fo call 


it, though it were a fcourge from heaven, as a punifiment for the 
crim cs 
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crimes of men; calamities and blefings coming equally from God, 
If the Almighty were pleafed fo to communicat “his pleafure to man- 


noc pofibly miftake it, the y might then indeed 


kind that they cou 
be charged with im npiety, if they pr tana to refit. what they muff 
jn that cafe know to be his will: but, as,the Supreme Being has 


rarely interpofed in a fupernatural way, and carries on his government 
of the fublunary world by the agency of human eve nts, wich he di- 
reéts to his own purpotes, a nation may, without impicty, refit what 
it does not know to be the will of heaven, and oppote force to mea- 
fures in which it fees no other than human agents. We wilh the 
author had pointed out the means by which man might be enabled to 
difcover, to a certainty, in any tranfaction, the interpofition of pro- 
vidence ; and to fee fo clearly the finger of Ged in it, that he matt 
inftantly feel an inward fenfe and conviction of the impiety of an at- 
tempt to controul meafures originating in the wifdom of the Supreme 
Being : but here the writer fo far dilappoints us, that he laughs to 
fcorn the bocks which Chriftians of every denomination refpect 
as containing communications of the divine will to man. ¢ Strip 
(fays he,) all religions of their ceremonies, of their miracles, of 
their prophecies, and their revelations ; reduce them toa religion of 
reafon, contemplating God’s works, &c. &c.’ Here isa fentence of 
death paffed in a moment on Chriflianity, which reits its foundation 
on revelations, prophecies, and miracles :-—but our author fleps far 
beyond the deftruction of revealed religion ; for, in oer opinion, 
he does not actually attempt to fhake the throne of the Almighty, or 
to rob him of exiltence, he unquettionably, though perhaps unin- 
tentionally, exhibits him in a light which could not render him an ob- 
ject of love and gratitude in the eyes cf men. We would afk, has 
God ever revealed his will ? if he has, we ought not to caft away re- 
velation. If he has not revealed himfelf to his cre atures, what would 
our author make him? a Being regardlefs of his own works; who 
created man through mere caprice, for no good purpofe which reafon 
alone can difcover, and who abandons him to pain of body and mind 
with the moit unfeeling neglect. If God has not revealed his will, man 
cannot poflibly find cut why he was created, and confequently can 
have no other rule of conduét in life than that which is founded on the 
principle ** do as you wou'd be done by ;” which, afier all that ‘is 
faid in praife of it, 1s at bef but a /eléfh principle, becaufe it teaches 
men to do good not merely for the fake of good, and to avoid evil 
not through deteitation of it, but becaufe the former may be pro- 
ductive of “advantages to us, and the latter may expofe us to inconve- 
nience and retaliation. In aword, if Ged has not revealed himfelf 
to us, we cannot, by the mere force of reafon, difcover what would 
pleafe or what woud difpleafe him; nay that very fer itil if all idea 
of yevelation were paneenen. would tempt men either to deny the 
exiilence of a Supreme Being,—or, which would be indinieely more 
impious and blaly hae ous, to “confider him as the avthor of moral evil, 
as a Being who raifes up creatures merely that ‘the y may fuffer | hanger, 
thirft, pain, in firmity, and death, while he looks en unpitying and 
unmoved. It is in revelation that we find the vindication of Gcd’s 
goodnels ; it is there that we find him to be a tender, parent, a mer- 
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ciful as well as a juft Deity, who punifhes us not for his own gratif- 
cation but for our good, and who expofes us to fufferings that we may 
be weaned from worldly enjoyments, and entitled to thofe in another 
region, which are worthy of him and of thofe whom he has created 
in his own likencfs, by endowing them with reafon and a {piritual ex- 
litence capable of eternal duration. 

We have faid thus much concerning revealed religion, (sve {peak 
not of its particular denominations,) for the purpofe of fhewing that 
it is of the urmoft importance to man and to fociety ; and, confe- 
quently, that author would injure both who fhould eatdeavent to write 
itdown. We arethe more earnett in this matter, as we are in our 
hearts fo devoted to /iherty that we almoft idolize it; the cavfe of li- 
berty, we know, is injured by attacks on revelation; and we are forry 
to obferve that mo! of the public writers, who have late ‘ly undertaken 
to patronize freedom in this country, have made it a point to attacie 
revealed religion as if it were incompatible with liberty ; an opinion 
which both reafon and experience difpote us mot direttly to contra- 
did. As we are convinced aifo that nineteen-tweniieths of the people 
of England think with us on this head, we are fure that the progrets 
of liberty muit candies be retarded, when it is reprefented to be at 
variance with what man cannot aftord to Q1V e up —relicion ; which 
comforts him in afiiiction, and enables him paticatly and retignedly to 
bear with the unavoidable ills of this life, by holding out to him the 
profpect of one in which his feffer ings will be turned into never “ending 
joys. We (pe: ak of fevealed religion in general ; not of any particular 
creed or form of worthip: iti “for the fence, not tor the civil efta- 
bliihments, of religion that we are advocates. 

The prefent author tells us, page 5, that § when near thirty mil- 
lions (of individuals) are impelled, this motion is ike that of the 
heavenly bodies, nota fubject for criticifm or condemnation; they act 
not from caprice, but from the impulfe God has engendered in their 
frame at the creation, which to arraign is to arraign the Almighty.’ 
Here is unqueftionably the moft auguit foundation on which any 
writer has ever yet attempted to reft the defence of the French revo- 
lution, ¢he will of heaven: but unfortunately the author forgets that, 
by giving to this revolution fo celettial an origin, he robs the French 
of the very thing for which they are contending--liberty : for, ifthe 
he pufhed forward by the divine impale, they are not free agents 
and have as little claim to the right of private w/l, as the earth has 
in its diurnal motion; which it never volentarily gave to itlelf, an ” 
which itcan never ftop at pleafure. If this revolution then be jx 
divino, the prefent war certainly ought no longer to be called what 
many have hitherto termed it, rath, impolitic, “and upnece fary, but 
downright impious :—but we believe that the jure divine docvines, as 
apphed to temporal affairs, periihed with the reign of the Stuarts, 
and are not likely to be revived. 

Paffing from the French revolution to our conftitation, he fays that 
‘ theme ence, as it is termed by the courtiers, and corruption, as it is 

illed by the people, has, Gfnce the union of the commons and the 
crown, become the acknowledged be of the Engltfh covernment, 
not like the pelican feeding its young with its vita! ! blood, but like un- 
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natural monflers fattening on the blood of thof< whom duty ordained 
they fhould fotter and protect.’ Ee laments the good oid times in which 
the commons, almoit conitantly at variance with the crow», granted 
fupplies with a very {paring hand; and he contraits them with thofe 
times which have elapfed tince the revolution of 16%5, when the above 
falutary variance having ceafed, and acoalition having taken place, as 
he fays, between the Houie of Commons and the Executive Power, 
fupplies were granted with fuch profuiion and extravagance that the 
nation has been loaded with an enormous debt. The rite and progrefs 
of the debt he has, we believe, ilated with accuracy. 

We lament as fincerely as the author the alarming growth of the 


. influence of the crown: but we cannot agree with him that it ought 


to be confidered as the caufe, at leaft the fole caule, of the prefent 
debt of the nation:—fome part of it may be attributed to this 
influence, but by far the greater part of it ought to be fet down to 
ether caufes. A new fyitci took place all over Evrope toward the 
clole of the laf century; ftanding armies were eftablithed in all the 
arbitrary ftates of Europe; and even thofe that were free were under 
the necellity, for their own feit-defence, of following their baneful ex- 
ample. Here was a fource of cxpence unknown to our anceflors, but 
which, with all its bad confequences, was attended with this good 
one, that it gave the Commons a weight aud influence in the govern- 
ment of the country, and a controul over the crown, which they had 
never before pofiefied to fuch a degree. England, it is true, has been 
engaged in wars of ambition fince tlic revolution: but they have not 
always been the wars of the crown exclufively ; 1n fome initances, as 
during the adminiftration of Sir Robert Walpole, the crown might be 
faid to have been forced by the peop/e into a war with Spain; which, 
by an almoft neceflary confequence, brought on one with France, the 
expences of which were immenfe. Spain alfo provoked this country 
into two expenfive preparations for war, in forcibly difpoflefling us of 
Falkland’s Iflands, and in feizing our fhips on the North-weft Coatt 
of America, which coft us many millions; and as to the American 
war, which added to our debt 80,797,221 /. truth compels us to fay 
that the people and the crown feemed to contend which fhould have 
the merit, as it was then called, of giving it the greater fupport. 
The ftatement, therefore, made by the author, by no means proves 
his propofition that the national debt has been occationed by the good 
underitanding that has fubfilted fince the revolution between the 
Houfe of Commons and the crown, or by the influence which is fappofed 
to have produced this underttanding. ‘That an undue influence has 
exifted no one can pretend to deny; the record of it is to be found in 
a folemn refolution of the Houfe of Commons. 

The writer endeavours to elucidate his propofition by adducing the 
cafe of Jreland. 

Here feveral very great obje&ions might be made to his ftatement, 
and to the inferences that might be drawn from them, refpecting the 
peculiar circumitances of our filter ifland: but we are prevented 
from advancing them, by our want of room. 

In page 25, is the following paflage: * Englifhmen, fuppofe your- 
felves in the fituation of the people of France, reftored to freedom 

from 
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from abje&t flavery and oppreffion, by a revolution, unexampled for 
its magnitude, its mildnefs, and the little blood it has caufed to be 
fhed, &c.’ We with the author had fixed fome period at which this 
defcription could, with truth, be applied to the French revolution ; 
for undoubtedly the man who, fpeaking generally of it, fhould fay 
that it was unexampled for the torrents of blood thed in confequence 
of it could not be contradiéted. We fpeak not of the French blood 
fpilled by the hands of foreign enemies, but by thofe of Frenchmen 
themfelves ; above 80,000 have perifhed by the hands of the common 
hangmen, and more than 250,000 have fallen in the civil war in La 
Wendée ; not to mention the thoufands and tens of thoufands languifh- 
ing in exile in foreign lands, and through agony of mind and body 
drawing toward their end, We with, therefore, that our political writers 
would be lefs forward than they are to make acommon caufe between 
liberty and the French revolution in general; they ought to confine 
themlelves, in their comparifon, to that period in which an augutft 
body of reprefentatives, {peaking the fentiments of nineteen out of 
every twenty of their conftituents, were labouring to aflert the free- 
dom of their country, and to fecure it to their polterity by a wife and 
excellent conftitution, Liberty is not fanguinary; fhe is difgraced 
rather than fupported by men of blood, and her empire is no where 
{o fecure as where the fanguinary effufion is rarely feen; fhe reigns only 
in the affections and hearts of mankind, while defpotifm is obliged to 
maintain itfelf by terror, created and conitantly fed by executions. 

The author’s obfervations refpe€ting a reform in the laws and courts 
of juttice, the abolition of monopolies, and other points relative to 
commerce, meet our warmett approbation ; as well for the principles 
and fentiments which they exprefs, as for the ttyle in which the obfer- 
vations are conveyed to the public: we refer our readers to p. 33-35. 

Ju page 42 we find a pofition laid down which reafon will necef- 
firily controvert : * 1f men were perfectly wife and perfe@ly virtuous, 
they would have no occafion for government at all.’ It has been a re- 
ceived maxim, becaufe it was founded in truth, that government (we 
{peak not of the fpecies,) muit neceflarily exift, wherever there is fo- 
ciety ; a maxim which no man, in our opinion, can decently contro- 
vert, at leaft without fuppofing that man is not only perfetly virtuous 
and perfectly wife, but that he is poficfied, at the inftant of his 
birth, of as much knowlege, and of 2s much power of availing himfelf 
of it, as at the age of 30 or 40. Nay, though this fhould be con- 
ceded by us, we would till maintain the necefiity of a government : 
but we muft decline the tafk of afligaing our reafons, which might 
lead us too far from our province of reviewing. 

In another place, our author fays that protedion feems to be the fole 
ule of government. This furely is contrary to the general experience 
which tells us that man is governed by his Aofes as well as by his fears ; 
that encouragements ought to be offered to the ingenious to devife 
means of bettering the condition of mankind, increafing their com- 
forts, and improving the general flate of fociety. A wife legiflator 
would feel the neceflity of rewards ftill ftronger, perhaps, than that 
Of punifbments; the former produce the happinefs of fociety; the latter 
are calculated only to prevent it from being diiturbed, 
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Though we differ from this author on thefe points, and on others 
which we have not mentioned; though we think many of his doc- 
trines, which might lead to good if dilcuffed in an aflembly of grave 
and informed men, might produce much mifchief when thus thrown 
out to the world, to be picked up by thofe whom education has not 
qualified to to underitand them, as that their meaning ana dritt fhould 
not be perverted ; flill we mutt reprefent him as a very able writer, 
poffefling much information, great powers of reafoning and of elo- 
quence, an energetic and pure flyle, and a clear and cool head : but 
his heart is too warm, and his language is, in many places, too 1m- 
paffioned, to warrant his adoption of the fignature—A Stoic. It we 
judge rightly, a Sioic is more capable of reafoning than of feeling 5 


our author is capable of both in an eminent degree. SI, 


Art. 28. Objervations on the National Chara&er of the Dutch, and th 
Family Character of the Houle of Orange: along with the 
Motives they have to defend their Country at this Time, againit 
French Invafion. By Robert Walker, F.R.S. Senior Minilier of 
Canongate, &c. 8vo. is, Edinburgh, Creech; London, Kay. 
1794 | ae | 
Chis well-written pamphlet gives aconcile view of the national cha- 

racter of the Dutch, of the conftitution of their government, civil and 

ecclefiaftical, and of the prefent ftate of parties in Holland ; together 
with an eftimate of the confequences to be expected from the French in- 
vafion of that country. Mr.W.’s decifion on the ground of probability 
is clearly againft the invaders : but their tuccefsful progrefs, fince this 
tract was written, feems to bear very hardly on fome of his conclufions. 
This publication will be generally deemed what is called szixz/erial, as 
it is evidently calculated to keep up the {pirits of honcit John Bull, and 
to encourage him to fer/evere in the defence of the United Provinces, 
in order to fave them from being over-run by the French republicans, 
and to prevent their government from being fubjeéted to the influence 
of fuch formidable and turbulent neighbours: the confequence of 
which may prove extremely unfavourable to the intereits of Great 

Britain.— As Faliiaffe faid—** Wou’d it were bed-time, Hal, and a// 

evere well,” 


Art. 29. Odj/ervations on the Corporaticn and Teft A&s, in a Letter 
to a Friend: wherein is fully proved that no Diffenter from the 
Eftablifhed Church can be admitted into any Office where the Teft 
is required by Law as a Qualification, fuch Diffenter being inad- 
miflible, though he demand the Sacrament on any Occafion what- 

_ ever. ‘To which is prefixed a Short Addrefs to the Junior Council 
of the Town and County of the Town of Nottingham. By Charles 
Heathcote, Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 63. 2s. Payne. 1794. 
The crime of fchiim appears to be ranked, in this author’s moral 

catalogue, among the unpardonable fins. ‘The general body of the 

Difienters are by him branded as inimical to kingly government ; 

and he fpeaks of fome of their molt refpe€table minifters, by name, 

with a degree of contempt which is wholly unbecoming a ‘ gentleman,’ 
and without bringing forward any f{pecilic charge againft them, which 
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can at all amount to a proof of difloyalty, and in defiance of innu- 

merable well known faéts on the contrary fide. Mr. G. Wakefield, 

though not a diffenter, for his humane and meritorious exertions to 
obtain relief for two women, whom the rigour of the {piritual court 

many years ago fentenced, on a point of confcience, to perpetual im- 

prifonment, is branded with the opprobrious appellations of én/olent and 

Currilous ; and it is prefumptuoufly enough afferted that, though he 

pretended to have efpoufed their caufe for the fake of religion and 

confcience, he was, alas! evidently actuated by very different motives. 

On the queftion concerning the repeal of the corporation and teft 
acts, we find nothing advanced in this pamphlet which, after the full 
difcuffion that this fubjeét has formerly undergone, can deferve a 
moment’s attention. Againft reformation Mr. H. declaims with great 
vehemence, but very inconfiltently. At one time, he is not poli- 
tician enough to determine whether a reform in parliament would or 
would not be in any degree ferviceable ; and at another, {peaking of 
the fpiritual courts, he owns that many of their conftitutions are much 
difliked, and * fome of them, if they could be, one might well 
enough with expunged :’ yet he gives his decided opinion that the 
plea for reform, however plaufible, is altogether chimerical ; and he 

fferts that ‘ the idea of the neceflity of a reform in thee people, arifes 
folely from a total ignorance of the principles of the conftitution.’ 

It is late in the evening, and we find ourfelves rather fleepy ; Mr. 
Heathcote, we wifh you a very good night! i. 

MEDICAL, 

Art. 30. 4 Treatife on the Errors and Defeés of Medical Education : 
in which are contained Obfervations on the Means of .correcting 
them. By Thomas Withers, M.D. Phyfician to the York 
County Hofpital.. 8vo, pp. 134. 2s. Dilly, &c. 

The title of this pamphlet would probably give an erroneous idea of 
its contents ; fince its fubject is not fo much the exitting defeéts in the 
prefent mode of conducting medical education, as a general fketch of 
what the writer conceives to be the beit plan.on which it can be con- 
_duéted. His obfervations on this head are fuch as would naturally 

offer themfelves to a man of fenfe and liberal principles, who fhould 
beftow avy attention on the fubje&t. Of courfe, they muft in general 
appear fomewhat trite and fuperficial ; nor do we difcern any thing in 
the manner of exprefling them that renders them peculiarly intereft- 
ing. In fact, the deftination for a profeflion, and the mode of pre- 
paring a perfon for it, are fubjected fo much to particular confidera- 
tions refpecting every individual, that very little advantage can be 
derived from general directions, which, as far as they are of univerfal 


application, are fufficiently obvious. Ai. 


Art. 31. The Clinical Guide; or a concife View of the leading Fats 
on the Hiftory, Nature, and Cure of Difeafes; to which is fub- 
joined a Pharmacopoeia, in three Parts, viz. Materia Medica, 
Claffification, and Extemporaneous Prefcription. Intended as a 
Memorandum Book for young Practitioners, particularly the Stu- 
dents of Medicine in their firft Attendance at the Hofpital. By 
William Nifbet, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, 12mo. pp. 180. 4s. Boards. Kay. 1763. 

Rey. Nov. 1794. ; A@ The 
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The copious title-page of this work will give fufficient information 
with refpeét to its general plan. It pretends to a fuperiority over 
other medical compendiums on account of a more fcientific arrange- 
ment. ‘The four clafles, intowhich difeafes are here divided, are the 
inflammatory, nervous, cacheétic, and complicated. Inflammatory 
fever is included in the firft, mervous in the fecond, and putrid in the 
third. So much for the advantages of arrangement ! 

Of the pradfice to be learned by a compendium, an idea may be 
formed from the remark ‘ that the cure of the f{mall-pox depends on 
the general principles of the antiphlogiitic plan ;—and that, where 
putrid fymptoms appear, bark and wine will be properly employed,” Ai 


Art. 32. Rules for recovering Perfons recently drowned, in a Letter to 
the Rev. George Rogers. 8vo. 6d. Longman, &c. 

This pamphlet contains a judicious ftatement of the beft means to 
be ufed for the recovery of perfons apparently drowned: the author 
has introduced into it the latelt difcoveries on the fubjeét, and has 
pointed out certain parts of the ufual practice, fuch as great tofling 
and agitation of the body, rubbing 4efcre the lungs are inflated, injec- 
tions of tobacco-glyfters, &c. as being always very prejudicial and 
occafionally even preventing a recovery. We ftrongly recommend 
the diftribution of this little work ; and, as fome of the errors noticed 
by our author are to be found in the printed direétions of the Humane 
Societies, (fome of which have been publifhed many years ago,) we 
doubt not that the managers of thofe ufeful inftitutions will fee the pro- 

riety of correcting thefe important miftakes, which we think might 
beft done by printing and diftributing that fhort portion of this 


pamphlet which contains a fummary of the whole in eleven rules. Sayers. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. 33. Account of a rich illuminated Miffal executed for John Duke 
of Heeford, Regent of France under Henry VI. and afterward in 
the Poffeffion of the late Duchefs of Portland. 4to. pp. 33. 
43. 6d. fewed. Payne. 1794. : 

"This account of a moft curious Miffal is remarkably well drawn up, 
and fets in a ftrong point of view the ufelefs induftry of fuperftition. Ta 

AMERICA. |. vA 

Art. 34. The American Calendar, or United States Regifter, for the. 
Year 1794. To be continued annually. Philadelphia printed ; 
London reprinted. 12mo. pp. 287. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 

Our Englifh red-books, fo called from the ufual colour of theix 
binding, are univerfally known and often confulted by perfons of al- 
moft every rank and fituation. It feems a litthe extraordinary that 
the inhabitants of the United States have not fooner been accommo- 
dated with a publication of a fimilar kind. ‘he American prefs, 
however, has at length produced—not a ‘* Court Calendar,’’ for 
their Government has no Court,—but a Regiffer of the States, &c, 
which completely anfwers all the purpofes of our little red volumes, — 
with confiderable additions and improvements cf the plan. We have 
perufed many pages of this compilement ; and we have had the fatif- 
faction of mecting with a variety of important particulars, refpecting 
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the laws, the police, and the public inftitutions of this rifing empire, — 
the knowlege of which we could not otherwile have ealily obtained, 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 35. 4n Examination of the Age of Reafon, or an Inveftigation of 
true and fabulous Theology, by Thomas Paine. By Gilbert 
Wakefield, B.A. 8vo. pp. 58. 1s.6d. Kearfley. 1794. 
Among the jeveral writers who have already attacked the ‘* Age of 

Reaton,’’ Mr. Wakefield is entitled to the firit notice, as having been 

the earlicft within the lifts, to meafure lances with this arch deilt. So fat 

from wifhing to treat Mr.Paine and his works with filent contempt, and 
to anfwer his reprefentations and arguments by configning them tothe 
flames, he invites the friends of truth to an examination of that writer’s 
laft publication, by pronouncing it deferving of peculiar confideration, 
from the known intelleétual vigor of the author, and from the circum- 
ftance of its having been compofed in the folitude of a prifon, and under 
the apprehenfion of a violent death. He feems alfo to be of opinion 
that this pamphlet will eventually promote the caufe of real Chriftia- 
nity, inafmuch as difcuffion muft neceflarily tend to flrengthen Truth, 
and to make her more illuftrious ; and he enters on the examination 
of it not with an arrogant prefumption of fuperior knowlege, but with 

a confidence in the goodnefs of his caufe, and with a confcioufnefs of 

having taken up the pen from the pureft motives; 

‘ The time, (fays he,) is come, when all our opinions muft be tried 
at the touchftone of fevere enquiry; and, if the ‘ewi/h ai) Chriffian 
Revelations cannot fupport themfelves againft the batteries of their 
affailants, in the eftimation of capable and difinterelted judges, the 
out-pofts muft be abandoned ; and a retreat fecured to the fortreffes 
of dei/m, already occupied by the patriarchs of old, and the illuftrious 
philofophers of later times. The {way of creeds and councils, of bie- 
rarchies and churches, whether Protefant or Popijo, over the bodies and 
con{ciences of men, is diminifhing apace ; and the temple of revelation, 
deprived of the mouldering props, which prieftcraft, and tyranny, and 
fuperftition had framed for its fupport, mult repofe folely on its proper 
bafis, the adamant of TruTH.’ 

From fuch an exordiam, it is eafy to perceive that Mr. W.’s de- 
fence of Chriftianity will not be approved by the great majority of 
Chriftians. No doubt he will be cenfured for having conceded too 
much, for having abandoned what was capable of iienes and per- 
haps his Chriftianity will be called, by fome, Deifm ia difguife :—an | 
Opinion to which we cannot fubfcribe. , , 

The conteft between Mr. P. and Mr.W. does not immediately 
commence. Fora little time they appear rather as friends than as 
difputants. To fome of the firit articles of Paine’s creed, his examiuer 
is not contented with giving an unqualified affent: he fandtions them 
by his praife. After a tew pages, however, his approbation ceafes ; 
and he affues the mien and tone of an adverfary. As foon as Mr. P. 
attacks revealed religion and the authority of the fcriptures, Mr. W. 
pronounces him frivolous and erroneous, weak and abfurd. He in- 
decd proves him to be fo; and, though his examination was probably 
written in hafte, it is compofed with fpirit, and the advocate for 
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Deifm is combated on his own ground with fuccefs. Mr.W.’s remarks 
in behalf of revelation, in oppofition to what has been infinuated 
againtt its credibility, demand the attention of every deift: 

‘ The fyftem of Fe/us Chriff proceeds upon the very fuppofition here 
inftituted, that ‘ the way to God is open to every man alike;”’ as 
might be proved by many paffages in the Chriftian Scriptures. What 
the Jews and Chri/tians maintain in behalf of their refpective fyftems, 
is: that their founders delivered to mankind rational fentiments of 
the Divine nature, of his exiftence, and his providential government 
of the world, at atime, when ignorance and depravation, with refpect 
to thefe fundamental canons of religious reétitude, were almoft uni- 
verfally predominant. With relation to the writings of the eqws, it 
is altogether undeniable, and is a truth of the utmoit weight and mag- 
nitude, that our accumulated difcoveries in fcience and philofophy, and 
all our progrefs in other parts of knowledge, has not enabled the wifeft 
of the moderns to excel the noble fentiments conveyed in the didactics 
and devotional compofitions of the O/d Tefament ; compofitions, many 
of which exifted, without difpute, before the earlieft writings of heathen 
antiquity, and at a period, when even thofe illuilrious inftructors of 
mankind, the Greeks and Romans, were barbarous and unknown. It 
would gratify me much, | confefs, to be informed in what manner 
the contemners of the Jews and of the Mo/aic fyftem account for this 
fingular phanomenon: which indeed might be ftated with abundantly 
more fullnefs and cogency, if it were neceflary on this occafion. Will 
Thomas Paine the deift, or any of our modern atheifts, undertake the 
folution of this difficulty?—Befides, let any man compare the fimple 
morality and the noble precepts of the Gofpel, as they relate to the 
attributes of God and the duties of humanity, with the monitrous 
theology, with the fubtleties and the contradictory fchemes of con- 
temporary moralifts, among the Greeks and Romans; (who neverthe- 
lefs had, in all probability, profited mediately or immediately by the 
Jewifh fyitem, which could not exift without diffufing fome influence 
through the neighbourhood) and refleét at the fame time, that a per- 
te&t manual! of morality may be collected from a few pages in the 
gofpel, but mutt be picked in Pagaz writers from a multitude of dif- 
cordant volumes, and a mafs of incoherency and abfurdity ; and then 
condefcend to furnith us with an explanation of what mutt be ailowed 
on all hands a furprifing fact ; namely, the exiftence of fuch fuperior 
intelligence in a ‘Fewif> carpenter at Nazareth. So then, though we 
concede to Mr. Paine, that ‘* the way to God was open to every man 
alike,’? we affirm of the Jewi/s and Chriffian difpenfations, that shes 
only were this way to any man defirous of entertaining rational notions 
of God and human duty. Without the illumination, which has been 
diftributed through the world from thefe difpenfations, Tomas Paine, 
and other dei/?s of our own and fucceeding ages, who fancy themfelves 
fo very philofophical and intelligert in their theology, would have 
known full as little of the matter, to fpeak with moderation, as much 
wifer heads than their’s, among the illuftrious nations of antiquity, de- 
prived of thefe advantages, fo much contemned and fo ungratefully 
enjoyed. The natural inference from thefe indubitable pofitions is 
clearly, fome degree of fupernatural’ communication, which we flile 
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Revelation, to the founders of Fudaifm and Chriffianity, Mofes and 
Fe/fus; and the'denial of fach communication leaves a problem, | ap- 

rehend, of much more arduous folution ; but which we may now ex- 
pect the wonderful difciples of modern reafon to explain in a way, that 
will leave no further difficulties on the fubjeét.’ 

With fome degree of pleafantry, as well as force, Mr. W. has ufed 
the argumentum ad hominem againit Mr. Paine. ‘This enemy of Reve- 
lation decides that the hiftory of Chrift mutt be falfe, becaufe it is re- 
jected by the Jews. He fuppofed that, had it been true, they mutt 
have admitted it, as it was of fo much importance to them. In 
rebutting this conclufion, the Examiner fimply ftates the fituation 
of the adverfary, and makes Mr. P.’s own confeflion folve the diffi» 
culty : : 
©The fubje& before us admits of further illuftration from the example 
of Mr.Paine himfelf. In thiscountry, where his oppofition to the corrup- 
tions of government has raifed him fo many adverfaries, and fuch a 
{warm of unprincipled hirelings have exerted themfelves in blackening 
his character and in mifreprefenting all the tranfactions and incidents of 
his life ; will it not be a moft difficult, nay, an impofflible tafk, for pofte- 
rity, after a lapfe of 1700 years, if fuch a wreck of modern literature, 
as that of the ancient, fhould intervene, to identify the real circum- 
ftances, moral and civil, of the man? And would a true hiftorian, fuch 
as the evangelifis, be credited at that future period againft fuch a pre- 
dominant incredulity, without large and weighty acceflions of colla- 
teral atteftation ? And how tranfcendently extraordinary, I had almoft 
faid miraculous, will it be efteemed, by candid and reafonable minds, 
that a writer, whofe object was, a melioration of condition to the com- 
mon people, and their deliverance from oppreflion, poverty, and 
wretchednefs, to the numberlefs blefings of upright and equal go- 
vernment, fhould be reviled, perfecuted, and burned in effigy, with 
every circumftance of infult and execration, by thefe very objects of 
his benevolent intentions, in every corner of the kingdom ? 

‘ Upon the whole, we find no difficulty in declaring, that what has 
aftonifhed Mr. Paine fo long, fhould aftonifh him no longer: as no 
{pecies of reafoning is more common and more legitimate, than that 
which proves the truth of a circumftance from the evidence of corrupt 
and interefted witnefles, who affert it to be falfe. The very denial of 
fuch a people as the Fews is no mean prefumption in favour of the 
character of Fe/us. Indeed, Mr. Paine pleads this caufe with fo much 
ability in our favour and againft himfelf, that I fhould be unpardon- 
able in with-holding the next paragraph, replete with cogency and 
good fenfe, from the notice of the reader. 

_ That fuch a perfon as Jefus Chrift exifted, and that he was cru- 
cified, which was the mode of execution at that day, are hiftorical 
relations ftri@ly within the limits of probability. He preached moft ex- 
cellent morality, and the equality of man ; but he preached alfo againft 
the corruptions and avarice of the Jewith priefts; and this brouglit 
ree him the hatred and vengeance of the whole order of the prieft- 

ood.’’ 

_ Mr. W. expofes Mr. P.’s ignorance, comments on many objec- 
wonable paffages to be found in the ‘* Age of Reafon,” and invites 
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Deifts to a confideration of the prefent ftate of the Jews, as an incon- 
trovertable proof of the truth of Scripture hiftory. Mo oy. 


Art. 36. The Age of Infidelity; in anfwer to Thomas Paine’s Age of 
Reafon. ByalLayman. 8vo. pp.76. 4s.6d. Button. 

This Layman does not make fuch ample conceffions to the author 
of the ‘* Age of Reafon,’’ nor agree with him in fo many points, as 
the above-noticed Examiner. Thongh no advocate for ecclefiaftical 
eftablithments, religious tefts, and human creeds, he does not mean, 
he owns, to compliment the enemies of Chriftianity with a furrender 
of its principal doctrines and myiteries. He contends that all the 
books, commonly received among us as Holy Scripture, were written 
«by infpiration ; and he does not join with the Deift and the Unitarian 
Chriftian in their ridicule of the ftory of Jonah and the whale. 

His pamphlet confifts of two parts: A Sketch or Summary of the 
Evidences of Chriftianity,—and A Rewew of Mr. P.’s objections to 
it. The Gtri€ures on the ** Age of Reafon’’ are arranged under 
three heads, contawfing replies to Mr. P.’s objections to amy revela- 
tion—to the Chri/ian'revelation—and to the three principal means em- 
ployed, as he fays, to impofe it on mankind, viz. My/tery, Miracles, 
and Prophecy. 

Many of the Layman’s remarks are fenfible and judicious: but, 
viewing his pamphlet as intended for the meridian of Infidelity, we 
doubt whether he has not undertaken to prove too much, even more 
than the eftablifhment of the Gofpel evidence required. By infifting, 
for inftance, that fuch books as the Kings and Chronicles were written 
under the influence of infpiration, does he not attempt more than the 
moft complete proof of the divine crigin of Chriftianity demands? In 


reafoning with Deiits, we fhould avoid overloading our argument. »? 


Art. 37. Paine’s Age of Reafon meafured by the Standard of Truth. 
Wahkefield’s Examination of, and A Layman’s, Anfwer to, The Age of 
Reafon, both weighed in the Balance and found wanting. By Michael 
Nath. 8vo. pp. 83. 1s. 6d. Mathews. 

Before this gentleman enters on the high office of adjufting things 
by divine weights and meaiures, he fhould thew his commiffion: but 
this only appears in the title-page, and in wild and confident affertions 
fcattered through hisenthufiaftic pages. He is as much offended with 
Mr. W. and the Layman as with the arch-deift. As for himfelf, « the 
Spirit of God has taken him by the hand;’ and he infifts that {piritual 
illumination is as neceflary to the explanation of the Scriptures as to 
their original compofition. If this be the cafe, Examiners and Re- 
viewers have only to repair to Mr. Nafh, or to fome other illuminated 
modern, for help in time of need, No! this will not do. Hudibras 
calls this knowlege 

*€ The dark Janthorn of the Spirit, 
That none fee by but thofe that bear it.’? 


So we have found it in the prefent inftance. We have perufed, with 
attention, every word of Mr. Nafh’s pamphlet: but, not holding his 
dark lantborg, we cannot perceive the profound fpiritual wifgom on the 
ftrength of which he affumes fo great a fuperiority. He has our full 
permifion to reprobate our blindnefs, provided he will allow us, in 
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flead of looking at his pamphlet through the medium of Methodifm, to 
read it with our old fpettacles—common fenfe and rational criticifm. 
Through thefe it appears to have no great merit. A confderable 
part of it is {piritual cant and dogmatifm, not at all relevant to the 
matter at iffue ; and the little that is to the purpofe is rather an apo- 
logy for Deifm than 2 condemnation of it; for he tells us that ¢ all in- 
fidelity isa paflive evil.” Yethe ranks Paine with atheifts and demons; 
and as to his anfwerers, they are only perfons ‘ who would be thought 
difciples of Chrift.? Notwithitanding Mr. Nath may know, accord- 
ing to his own account, the very moment and the very place in the 
field in which he was, to ufe his own expreflion, ‘ guickened in the 
womb of God’s eternal love,’ yet thofe {piritual advantages confer on 


him no authority ta be illiberal. Moo y- 


Art.38. A flort View of the Evidences, Dorines, and Duties of the 
Chriftian Religion. By the Rev. John Nichol, Minifter of Warn- 
ford, Northumberland. 1zmo. pp.68. is. Law. 

The fenfible obfervations which this author makes in his preface®™ 
may be the propereft recommendation of his work : 

‘ To accommodate inftruétion to the fituation of the bulk of mankind 
requires much difcernment. To encounter the inattention of the care- 
lefs, the refiflance of the obftinate, and the ridicule of the prophane, 
requires great refolution. No difficulties fhould difcourage, no dan- 
gers terrify thofe who with to promote knowledge and virtue. Much 
has been done. Much may yet be accomplifhed. Every attempt to 
diffufe the knowledge of the gofpel, is an effort to co-operate with 
Divine Providence ; to follow the example of Jefus Chrift, and to 
promote the higheft intereft of the human race. In this ¢ labour of 
love,’ all men according to their power and opportunity ought to 
concur. Efpecially the public teachers of religion, and thofe who are 
parents, fhould exert themfelves with peculiar ardor. But inftruction 
and argument only ought to be employed. The moft important end 
cannot juftify the ufe of improper means. The opinions of men mutt 
not be taught for the doétrines of Chriit ; nor fhould the cleareft and 
moft momentous truths of religion be propagated by the arts of io- 
phiftry, or by the inftruments of violence. No folicitude to fpread 
the doctrines of the gofpel can exculpate the {malieft violation of its 
mild and gentle {pirit. No zeal for truth can excufe tlie want of bene- 
volence. No knowledge can compenfate the breach of charity. 

‘ To facilitate the acquifition of religious knowledge to youth, and 
to thofe who cannot afford the labour and expence of extenfive reading, 
is the defign of this publication. For this purpofe great brevity has 
been ftudied ; and matters of doubtful difputation and queftions that 
gender ftrife, as far as poflible avoided. The plaineft and moit fimple 
truths of religion, as the foundation of higher attainments, fhould un- 
doubtedly be fir taught. This is the method of all men in teaching 
any art or fcience. ‘his was the plan of the greateft of all teachers, 
in publifhing the gofpel. 

‘ The quotations of fcripture are intended to confirm what is here 
advanced, and alfo to lead the reader to confult revelation, that he 
may be able to judge for himfelf, and ¢ that his faith may not ftand in 
the wifdom of men, but in the power of God.’ The mode of infiruc- 
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Deifts to a confideration of the prefent ftate of the Jews, as an incon- 
trovertable proof of the truth of Scripture biftory. Moy. 


Art. 36. The Age of Infidelity; in anfwer to Thomas Paine’s Age of 
Reafon. ByaLayman. 8vo. pp.76. 4s. 6d. Button. 

This Layman does not make fuch ample conceffions to the author 
of the ‘* Age of Reafon,’’ nor agree with him in fo many points, as 
the above-noticed Examiner. Though no advocate for ecclefiaftical 
eftablithments, religious tefts, and human creeds, he does not mean, 
he owns, to compliment the enemies of Chriftianity with a furrender 
of its principal doétrines and myiteries. He contends that all the 
books, commonly received among us as Holy Scripture, were written 
«by infpiration ; and he does not join with the Deift and the Unitarian 
Chriftian in their ridicule of the ftory of Jonah and the whale. 

His pamphlet confifts of two parts: A Sketch or Summary of the 
Evidences of Chriftianity,—and A Rewew of Mr. P.’s objections to 
it. The Striftures on the “* Age of Reafon’’ are arranged under 
three heads, contasfing replies to Mr. P.’s objeétions to any revela- 
tion—to the C4ri/fian'revelation—and to the three principal means em- 
ployed, as he fays, to impofe it on mankind, viz. My/fery, Miracles, 
and Prophecy. 

Many of the Layman’s remarks are fenfible and judicious: but, 
viewing his pamphlet as intended for the meridian of Infidelity, we 
doubt whether he has not undertaken to prove too much, even more 
than the eftablifhment of the Gofpel evidence required. By infifting, 
for inftance, that fuch books as the Kings and Chronicles were written 
under the influence of infpiration, does he not attempt more than the 
moft complete proof of the divine crigin of Chriftianity demands? In 
reafoning with Deiits, we fhould avoid overloading our argument. 


Art. 37. Paine’s Age of Reafon meafured by the Standard of Truth. 
Wakefield’s Examination of, and A Layman’s Anfwer to, The Age of 
Reafon, both weighed in the Balance and found wanting. By Michael 
Nath. 8vo. pp. 83. 1s.6d. Mathews. 

Before this gentleman enters on the high office of adjufting things 
by divine weights and meaiures, he fhould thew his commiffion: but 
this only appears in the title-page, and in wild and confident affertions 
fcattered through hisenthufiaftic pages. He is as much offended with 
Mr. W. and the Layman as with thearch-deift. As for himfelf, « the 
Spirit of God has taken him by the hand; and he infifts that fpiritual 
illumination is as neceflary to the explanation of the Scriptures as to 
their original compofition. If this be the cafe, Examiners and Re- 
viewers have only to repair to Mr. Nash, or to fome other illuminated 
modern, for help in time of need, No! this will notdo. Hudibras 
calls this knowlege 

*¢ The dark Janthorn of the Spirit, 
That none fee by but thofe that bear it.’? 


So we have found it in the prefent inftance. We have perufed, with 
attention, every word of Mr. Nath’s pamphlet: but, not holding his 
dark lantborz, we cannot perceive the profound fpiritual wifdom on the 
ftrength of which he 2ffumes fo great a fuperiority. He has our full 
permiffian to reprobate our blindnefs, provided he will allow us, in 
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flead of looking at his pamphlet through the medium of Methodifm, to 
read it with our old fpeétacles—common fenfe and rational criticifa. 
Through thefe it appears to have no great merit. A confderable 
part of it is {piritual cant and dogmatifm, not at all relevant to the 
matter at iffue ; and the little that is to the purpofe is rather an apo- 
logy for Deifm than 2 condemnation of it; for he tells us that ¢ all in- 
fidelity isa paflive evil.” Yethe ranks Paine with atheifts and demons; 
and as to his anfwerers, they are only perfons ‘ who would be thought 
difciples of Chrift.’ Notwithitanding Mr. Nath may know, accord- 
ing to his own account, the very moment and the very place in the 
field in which he was, to ufe his own expreflion, ‘ guickened in the 
womb of God’s eternal love,’ yet thofe {piritual advantages confer on 


him no authority tq be illiberal. Moo -y- 


Art.38. A fort View of the Evidences, Dorines, and Duties of the 
Chriflian Religion. By the Rev. John Nichol, Minifter of Warn- 
ford, Northumberland. 1zmo. pp.68. is. Law. 

The fenfible obfervations which this author makes in his preface®™ 
may be the propereft recommendation of his work : 

‘ To accommodate inftruétion to the fituation of the bulk of mankind 
requires much difcernment. To encounter the inattention of the care- 
lefs, the refiflance of the obftinate, and the ridicule of the prophane, 
requires great refolution. No difficulties fhould difcourage, no dan- 
gers terrify thofe who wifh to promote knowledge and virtue. Much 
has been done. Much may yet be accomplifhed. Every attempt to 
diffufe the knowledge of the gofpel, is an effort to co-operate with 
Divine Providence ; to follow the example of Jefus Chrift, and to 
promote the higheft intereft of the human race. In this ‘ labour of 
love,’ all men according to their power and opportunity ought to 
concur. Efpecialy the public teachers of religion, and thofe who are 
parents, fhould exert themfelves with peculiar ardor. But inftruction 
and argument only ought to be employed. ‘The moft important end 
cannot juftify the ufe of improper means. The opinions of men muft 
not be taught for the doétrines of Chrift ; nor fhould the cleareft and 
moft momentous truths of religion be propagated by the arts of io- 
phiftry, or by the inftruments of violence. No folicitude to fpread 
the doctrines of the gofpel can exculpate the fmalieft violation of its 
mild and gentle fpirit. No zeal for truth can excufe tlie want of bene- 
volence. No knowledge can compenfate the breach of charity. 

* To facilitate the acquifition of religious knowledge to youth, and 
to thofe who cannot afford the labour and expence of extenfive reading, 
is the defign of this publication. For this purpofe great brevity has 
been ftudied ; and matters of doubtful difputation and queftions that 
gender ftrife, as far as poflible avoided. The plaineft and moit fimple 
truths of religion, as the foundation of higher attainments, fhould un- 
doubtedly be firt taught. This is the method of all men in teaching 
any art or fcience. ‘his was the plan of the greateft of all teachers, 
in publifhing the gofpel. 

‘ The quotations of fcripture are intended to confirm what is here 
advanced, and alfo to lead the reader to confult revelation, that he 
may be able to judge for himfelf, and ¢ that his faith may not ftand in 
the wifdom of men, but in the power of God.’ The mode of inftruc- 
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tion here adopted has been found from experience to be well calculated 
for general utility. It tends to roufe the attention, to exercife the un- 
derftanding, and to affift the memory. It is not the defign of the au- 
thor to fupport the intereft, nor to cenfure the tenets of any fect or 
party among Chriftians; but to promote the general caufe of Chrifti- 
anity; and if this great end be, in any meafure, attained, he will 
think hinfelf fufficiently rewarded.’ 

We have only toremark that the performance feems to us to correfpond 
with the above account.—In refpeé to fort texts of {cripture, which 
are at times introduced, Mr. Nichol very properly advifes the reader to 
confult the whole paffage of which they make a part.—The work is writ- 


ten in the Socratic method of queftion and anfwer. Hi 


Art. 39. Tawvo Sermons on particular Occafions: the former on the 
Duty of confidering our latter End; the jatter on the Love of our 
Brother. 8vo. pp. 49. Printed at Edinburgh ; London, Miller. 
The firft of thefe difcourfes was occafioned by the fudden death of a 

young nobleman in the north of Scotland; an event which the preacher 

very wifely and properly endeavoured to apply to the admonition and 
improvement of his hearers. The fecond is confidered as a fequel to 
the former; being the recommendation of a virtue for which, it is 
faid, the nobleman was eminently confpicuous. The diffident .and 
modeft author withdraws his name from the public eye :—the fermons, 
we apprehend, afford no real caufe for this referve ; the language is, 
on the whole, correét and proper, the fentiments are juft and import- 
ant, the general fubjeéts are well explained and illuftrated, and an at- 
tention to them is enforced by proper arguments. Farther obferva- 
tion and experience will doObtlefs ftrengthen the writer’s judgment, 
and improve his ability :—but no fufficient reafon appears for any dif- 
approbation of the prefent difcourfes. — 


Art. 40. 4 Chriftian Catechi/m. 12mo. 3d. Dilly. 1793. 

As far as brevity recommends, this merit belongs to the publication 
before u$: the author’s preface employs the greater number of its 
pages. He laments, juftly, that the followers of Fe/us fhould have 
aflumed any name but that of Chriffians: he infifts on one article of 
faith alone as fundamental in the gofpel, which is, ¢ that Jefus Chrift is 
the Meffiah, the Son of God :’ other opinions, he apprehends, each 
perfon is to form for himfelf by a diligent attention to the Scriptures, 
with an unprejudiced underflanding, always allowing his neighbour the 
right of doing the fame. Much injury, he thinks, has been effected 
by the generality of catechifms: by the impreffions hereby left, fome 
become bigotted or fuperititious, while others are led to reject both 
their catechifm and the Scriptures: ‘ Hence, (fays he,) much of the 
immorality, and molt of the deifm among us !’——On fuch confidera- 
tions, the writer drew up this. fhort catechifm, to acquaint Azs owx 
children with the firft principles of natural and revealed religion, and 
he now publifhes it for more general benefit.—It is to be wifhed that 


all perfons might read his preface. Pe 


Art. 41. 4 ferious and plain Diktourfe concerning Baptijm in its Con- 
nection with the firft Principles and Spirit of Chriftianity : where- 
in the Rite itfelf is carefully and diftinctly pointed out, its feriptural 
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Subjects are clearly and full afcertained, and its Import and Defign, 
or the Doétrine it implies or reprefents, calmly and honeftly deli- 
neated: written originally in the Welfh Language, and addreffed 
to the candid, the difpaffionate, and the inquifiuve of the Pado- 
baptifts of the Principality: now rendered into Englifh with fome 

Additions. By William Richards. 8vo. pp.54. 18- Afh. 

1793- . 

Tins performance is little more than a recapitulation of topics and 
arguments which have been repeatedly offered to public notice, and 
we might add, as tonumbers, fatisfactorily anfwered. Compilations 
of this fort may be tormed with eafe.—There might be fome reafon 
for publifhing fuch a work in the Welfh language, but its tranflation 


into Englifh appears to usa matter of little neceffity. He 


Art. 42. Effay on the Happinefs of the Life to come. 8vo. pp. 192- 
3s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1793. . 

Human curiofity,—fo much, often fo pnperteneav te employed on 
the fubjeéts of the frefent time and world,—it may be naturally fup- 
pofed, will occafionally at leaft be excited concerning the future. 
Chriftianity, which has enlightened and revealed topics that were be- 
fore enveloped in clouds and darknefs, for wife reafons withholds par- 
ticular information as to the employments and purfuits of that expected 
ftate.—The traét now before us propofes to prove ‘ that the know- 
lege we have of the nature of the univerfe, and of the ways of God, 
as revealed to us in the gofpel, may furnjfh us with ftrong reafons to 
be perfuaded that we fhall poffefs in heaven our prefent faculties, and 
enjoy many of our prefent pleafures, though improved and refined 
beyond all human conception.’ 

Ll his performance is tranflated from the French of M. C. L. de 
Villette: fome parts the editor has omitted, and he has made farther 
alterations and additions :—-we confider it, on the whole, as a pious, 
fenfible, and ufeful effay, which few perfons can perufe without reap- 
ing fome advantge, though they fhould not concur in every fentiment 
advanced. ‘The tranflator’s motto is, in the words of our great poet, 
«¢ What if Earth 
-Be but the fhadow of Heaven, and things therein 





. . . 1?» . 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought! Hy ’ 


Art. 43. The True Churchman; being a general, free, and difpaf- 
fionate Enquiry into the Propriety of written Worthip, peculiarly 
refpecting the Book of Common Prayer, Adminiftration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of 
England. By a late Member of the fame. Svo. 1s. Eaton. 
1794. 

We have frequently had occafion to exprefs our earneft with that 
the eftablifhed formulary of worfhip might be revifed, and adapted to 
the prefent ftate of religious knowlege, fo as to obviate the weighty 
objections which have been made to it by many true friends of reli- 
gion both within aad without the Church ;—and, though this good 
work has never yet been undertaken, we are more than ever con- 
vinced of its neceffity, and more defirous of feeing it accomplifhed, as 
the only way to preferve the dignity, and to perpetuate the ufefulnefs, 

of 
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of the »* tional eftablifhment.—We are not, however, fuch violent ad, 
vocates for ecclefiaftical reform as to adopt the low abufe of the Eng. 
fith litargy, which we find in this ill-written pamphlet. Of the main 
grounds of diffatisfaction with thefe antient forms, the witter appears 
to have no conception; and his objections are, for the mot part, the 
efteét either of weak enthufiafm, or of fheer ignorance. 


Art. 44. Tawvo Sermons: preached at the Affizes, holden at Hereford, 
‘on March 24, and July 24,1793. By John Keyfall, A.M. Chap- 

Jain in Ordinary to his Majefty, &c. S8vo. 1s.6d. Owen. 

The author of thefe difcourfes has preferred the eafier tatk of de- 
claiming again{t wild and delufive theories, and in praife of eftablifhed 
fyflems, to the more difficult undertaking of refuting, by ftri@ rea- 
foning, the tenets which he difapproves, and of expoling, by a folid 
appeal to faéts, the futility of the pleas which have been lately urged 
in favour of civil and ecclefiaftical reforms. His harangues are elo- 
quent: but the eloquence is of the kind which rather floats on the fur- 


tace than penetrates to the bottom of the fubject. EB. 


Art.45. Catholic Baptifm examined, or Thought on the Ground-and 
Extent of Baptifmal Adminiitration; wherein Mr. Booth’s Publi- 
cations on Baptifm are noticed, fo far as deemed material to the 
Objeé&t of Enquiry in this Work. By William Miller. 8vo. pp.159. 
3s. Boards. Trapp. 1793. . 

We have for fome time been inclined to fufpeé that Mr. Beoth may 
poflibly appear to fome of his readers to be rather more the zealous 
friend of a party, than the impartial-inquirer after truth. The author 
of this volume feems to entertain fomewhat like this opinion. He ac- 
knowleges, however, the utility of Mr. 2.’s publication, even, in a 
degree, refpeting the caufe of Pacdobaptiim ; and he offers fome ad- 
monitions and remarks to which, he perfuades himfelf, the prudent and 
confittent.perufer of Mr. B.’s work will not fail to attend; after which 
he apprehends that ‘ a fmall part, compared with the duck of the whole, 
can be confidered as immediately to the purpofe, and adapted to the 
caufe he would defend, or againft the caufe he would oppofe.’—We 
cannot enter into a particular account of the view which this writer 
takes of the fubjeét. He appears to bea fenfible, ingenious, and can- 
did controverfialift: one who writes from a regard to truth, and with 
the full conviction of his own mind. — We have thought that he is fome- 
times rather verbofe and tedious, but that, on the whole, he may have 
reafon and truth on his fide.—His general plea is that baptifm is a figni- 
ficant fign of that d/efing conferred by the coming of the Meffiah on 
all the nations or findreds of the carth, and therefore al! adults or chil- 
dren are its proper fubjects ; agreeably to the commiflion, Go, di/ciple 


all nations, baptizing them, &c. H 


Art. 46. The Hifory of the Life and Death of our blefed Saviour. By 
Mrs. Catherine D’Oyly. 8vo. pp.716. 9s. Boards, Law. 1794. 
This lady gives an account of her work in the following terms :—~ 

¢ Having much ieifare and wifhing to employ it as ufefully as poffible, 
fhe fome years ago took on herfelf the fuperintendance of one of thofe 
rivate charitable eftablifhments which have been inftituted in various 
parts of the kingdom, for the increafe of religion and encoyragement 
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of induftry among the children of the poor: and that the might perform 
this voluntary duty fo as to make a laftifg impreflion on the minds of 
her pupils, fhe determined attentively to perufe the facred icriptures, 
with the feyeral excellent commentaries, and to interfperfe {uch obfer- 
vations of her own as might enable her to fulfil that pleafing duty. 
—Such being her objeét, her readers will not, the truiis, be difappoint- 
ed, fhould they find the prefent work rather a felection from the vo- 
luminous performances of others, than an origihal— To the publica- 
tions of Poole, Stanhope, Sherlock, and various other learned divines 
and commentators, fhe confeffes herfelf indebted for the beit part of 
what fhe now offers to the public.’ Thus, we find, the firft inten- 
tion was the fervice of the poor ; and it is added—‘ Her partial, per- 
haps too partial friends have encouraged her to believe that others, 
particularly among the younger part of mankind, and alfo among thofe 
who undertake fimilar employments, may derive fome benefit from her 
labour: as in the purfuit of knowledge for others fhe has acquired 
fome edification herfelf.—Flattered with the idea of contributing, 
though in ever fo flight a degree, to the increafe of religious know- 
ledge among her fellow-chriftians, fhe humbly fubmits the following 
pages to the candor of the public, trufting, that fhould they find but 
little to commend, they will, in confideration of her motive, forbear 
cenfure.’ ' 

To this account, it will not be requifite for us to make any great 
addition; much praife is due to Mrs. D’Oyly for her exertions to affift 





her réaders s the knowlege of the Scriptures, and to excite them to 


apply their knowlege to its only valuable purpofe, the improvement 
of the mind and temper, and the due regulation and government of 
our conduct. Several fenfible and judicious remarks are here exhi- 
bited ; together with many excellent admonitions to enforce a diligent 
cultivation of all right difpofitions, and the exercife of every branch 
of piety and virtue. Hiftorical relations are employed to inftill and 
a whatever is honourable and beneficial in public and privaie 
life. 


Yet, while we applaud the intention of the writer, and allow all 
the merit of her induftry and benevolence, we could point out initances 
in which the performance might have been improved, without en- 
larging its bulk. Befides the few names given above, Mrs. D’Oyly 
tells us that fhe has confulted various other divines and comementators. 
Ignorant who the are, we ftill apprehend that there are {uch as would 
have enabled her farther to aflift the reader by obviating fome diffi- 
culties, or illuftrating fome paflages to advantage. Profefledly attached 
to our Englifh eftablifhment, Mrs. D’Oyiy, throughout the volume, 
maintains the divinity of our Lord, in a ftriét Trinitarian or Atha- 
nafian fenfe. Al! well-meaning perfons have aright to maintain their own 
Opinions ; yet, before we venture to affert that this belief is neceflary 
to falvation, or that * to profefs Chriftianity and difpute this point, ap- 
pears a contradiction,’ we ought certainly to inveftigate the fubje& 
very deeply which, by what can be gathered from the cantents of the 
omg work, does not feem to have been the cafe of this worthy 
ady ; whofe laudable attempt is, neverthelefs, entitled to our refpectful 


acknowlegement, 
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Art. 47. On the Excellence of the Chriftian Religion. Written ori gi- 
nally in French. By the Rev. James Bernard, M.A. formerly 
Proteffor of Mathematics and Philofophy in the Univerfity of Ley- 
den. To which is prefixed the Life of the Author. With Notes 
by the Tranflator, Mr. Bernard of Doncafter. 8vo. pp. 587. 
6s. Boards. Rivinetons. 1793. , 

The original of this publication has been long before the public. 
The author, a man of confiderable celebrity, was a native of Nions 
in Dauphiné, and a ftudent in Geneva under Turretin. For fome 
years he was a Proteftant minifter at Vinfobres, but was cbliged to 
feek a retreat from perfecution, firft in Switzerland, and afterward in 
Holland. He was the author of Hiffoire Abregée de 1’ Europe, printed 
in 1688, and of Lettres Hifloriques, publifhed monthly from 1692 to 
1698. He continued Le Clerc’s Bibliotheque Univerfelle from 1691 
to 1693; was the Editor of Ades 5 Negotiations de la Paix de Ry/- 
wick, in 1693; and he publifhed, with his name, a Review, under the 
title of Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, begun in 1698 and con- 
tinued till 1710; refemed and continued after his death, in 1718. 
While he was, minifter of the Walloon church, and Profeffor of ma- 
thematics and philofophy in the Univerfity of Leyden, he wrote two 
prattical treatifes, one on Repentance, the other on the excellence of 
Religion :—this laft his grandfon has now tranflated and publifhed by 
fubfcription. 

The work is a practical illuftration uf the excellence of the doctrine, 
precepts; and fanétions, of the Chriftian religion. It is written in a 
diffufe ftyle, and may fairly be fuppofed to have been originally a courfe 
of fermons preached to a popular audience, ‘The author does not un- 
dertake to prove the truth either of natural or revealed religion, nor to 
eftablith the peculiar doétrines of Chriftianity: but, taking thefe for 
granted through his whale treatife, he declaims at large on a great 
variety of topics, all tending to fhew that religion is of vaft ufe and 
importance to mankind, both with refpeét to this life and the next. 
The truth of what are commonly called the my fteries of religion is con- 
fidently afferted. The myftery of the Trinity, in particular, is zea- 
Joufly defended; and, notwithftanding the admitted incomprehenfibi- 
lity of the dotrine, it is maintained that we can very well compre- 
hend that one God in three perfons, and three perfons in one God, are 
not a contradictory thing.—On other controverted points, the author is 
not mgre argumentative. He inveighs ftrenuoufly againft Socinians and 
infidels: but we apprehend that his work is much better adapted to 
keep alive the flame of religious zeal m believers, than to promote the 
converfion of heretics. —On practical fubjeéts, however, the reader 
will find much ufeful and animated difcourfe, well adapted to produce 
a itrong impreffion in favour of virtue and piety. Ee. 
Art. 48. The Truth, Infpiration, Authority, and End of the Scriptures 

conjidered and defended, in Eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 

verfity of Oxford, in 1793, at the Leéture founded by the late 

Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salifbury. By James 

Williamfon, B.D. of Queen’s College, Oxford; Prebendary 

of Lincoln, &c. 8vo. pp. 239. 45s. Boards. Robinfons. 
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In a courfe of le&ures delivered before an univerfity by {pecial ap- 
pointment, and in confequence of a liberal endowment, the public 
may be thought to have a right to expect fomething more than a 
general repetition of trite arguments, fuch as might pafs with tolerable 
credit on ordinary occafions, and before a common audience. A de- 
fignation of this kind is a call on the preacher to employ his bett 
learning and induftry, as well as to exert his utmoft oratorical powers, 
in the caufe for which he becomes, in this fituation, an advecate extra- 
ordinary. Such exertions are the more neceflary, when, as in the 
prefent cafe, the lecturer is confined to certain topics, on which not 
only his immediate predeceflors, but many of the moft illuftrious or- 
naments of the church, have exerted their beit abilities. 

Whether the author of this volume has been fo fully fenfible either 
of the difficulty or of the importance of his fituation, as to put forth 
his utmolt ftrength on the occafion, we cannot determine. .We fhall 
only fay that, on the perufal of thefe fermons, we have not found all that 
indefatigable diligence of invettigation, that ingenious application of 
learning, nor that vigorous exercife of the powers of ratiocination, 
which, from the nature of the undertaking, we were induced to expect. 

The firft fermon illuftrates, vy general confiderations, the impor- 
tance of religious truth, and fuggeits ufeful but obvious cautions 
againft the occafions and fources of error. The free, but modeft, ex- 
ercife of reafon is here ftrorgly recommended. 

The truth of the fcriptures is eftablifhed in the fecond fermon, by 
an appeal to the external evidence of miracles and prophecy, and from 
the confideration of the agreement of its parts with right reafon. 
The preacher here offers a reply to the objeétion that our Saviour 
foretold that his fecond appearance would take place before the ex- 
tin@ion of the generation then in exiftence ; the fubftance of whichis, 
that, fince we fee much of this prophecy already fulfilled in the de- 
itru&tion of Jerufalem and the difperfion of the Jews, and have fuch 
abundant teftimony that Chrift will hereafter come in glory, we fhould 
rather think that the words, which refpeét the time of this event, 
ought to be underitood in fome other fenfe, which at the laft day will 
be proved to be confiftent with the reft, than that our Saviour and his 
Apoftles were miftaken, or taught their followers what they did not 
know to be true. In difcourfing on the internal evidence, Mr. Wil- 
liamfon animadverts, we think, with very little neceflity, and with as 
little effect, on fome remarks made by the author of ‘* Effays philo- 
fophical, hiftorical, and literary,’’ on fyitems and fy ftem-makers. 

In the third fermon, the author profefies to treat on the infpiration 
of the fcriptures: but, inftead of a full and accurate difcuffion of the 
fubje&, he goes into a defence of particular portions of the Old Tef- 
tament ; againft which, infidel writers have raifed objeCtions. | 

The defign of the fourth fermon is to prove that the authority of 
the {criptures is fupreme and decifive in all religious queitions. ‘This 
the writer deduces as a corollary from the eftablifhed doétrine of di- 
vine infpiration, and from the uniform confiftency and agreement of 
the feriptures in points of doctrine. 

The doctrine of the atonement of Chrift is the fubje& of the fifth 
and fixth fermons. Here the objeions, urged by Dr. Prieftlev and 

others, 
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others, are examined, and the ufual texts of fcripture are quoted in 
fupport of this doétrine : but the author neither diftinétly explains 
what the doétrine is which he afferts to be taught in {cripture, nor 
enters with any degree oi accuracy into critical difcuffions. 

In the feventh difcourfe, a few popular obfervations are made on 
the nature of faith ; and a comparifon is drawn between the doctrines 
of the church of England and thofe of its adverfaries, to fhew that the ~ 
former are moft agreeable to the holy fcriptures. 

A prattical difcourfe on obedience concludes the volume. 

On the whole, as a fummary view of the evidence of revealed re- — 
ligion, thefe leétures may be entitled to praife from the friends of 
chriftianity ; and, as a popular defence of fome of the leading doctrines 
of the church of England, they may be acceptable to thofe who 
are zealoufly attached to the eftablifhed fyftem: but the learned 
yeader, we apprchend, will find in them little to attraé his attention ; 
no. will the accurate inquirer derive from them much affiftance in his 


refearches. 


Art. 49. 4 Charge given at the Vifitation of the Archdeaconry of Salop, 
in the Diocefe of Hereford, in1794. By Jofeph Plymley, M.A. 
Archdeacon. 4to. 1s. Longman. 

This Charge is written, with a truly liberal and Chryftian fpirit, 
on the univerial ground of Chriltian morality. The writer, confider- 
ing the fpirit of party as a contamination of the clerical character, de- 
clines entering into the war of politics; and his leading object is to 
inculcate on the clergy a more zealous attention to the propagation 
of the praétical principles and genuine fpirit of Chriftianity. Mr. 
Archdeacon Plymley is a friend to political reformation, but is of 
opinion that the firlt ftep toward it is the general eitablifhment of re- 
ligious principles. Great care ought, he thinks, to be taken by the 
clergy, that political information in the multitude does not outgo their 
knowlege of religious reftraints; and that their zeal for religion in 

eneral, or for any of its inttitutions, fhould be the refult of know- 
lege. ‘Thefe points arelluitrated with fome peculiarity of language, 
but with great ftrength of thought. The Charge will be perufed with 
pleafure and benefit by thofe clergymen who are more concerned to 
promote the general caufe of virtue and religion, than to be the pro- 

feffed champions of any religious feét or political party. E 


EDUCATION. , 

Art. 50. Principles of Englifo Grammar : with critical Remarks, and 
Exercifes of falfe Conftru€tion. 3d Edit. By John Knowles. 
1zmo. 1s. 6d. bound. Sold by the Author in Liverpool. 

This grammar, intended for the ufe of {chools, is very compendi- 
ous and complete. It may even deferve to fuperfede thofe of Lowth 
and Prieftley ; becaufe it endeavours to familiarize that improvement 
in the theory of language which is introduced by ‘* The Diverfions of 
Purley.”? Still, however, the doétrines patronized by this author 
are in fome inftances liable to controverfy. He ranks kes, fords 
qworfé, among comparatives,—-others among pofitives,—making their 
refpective comparatives to he /efer, foremore or former, and worfer. 
He prefents the fuperlatives, hindermo/?, nethermof?, outermoft, initead 


Of hindmoft, nethemoft, outmo/?; for they thould evidently be formed 
from 
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from the obfolete pofitives. In the litt of irregular verbs, a few 7) 
thofe participles in ex are omitted, which Middieton took the pains to 
revive. The exprefflions, averfion to a thing, abhorrence toa thing, 
are quoted as improper ; and the prepofition from is recommended in 
the firft inftance, of in the fecond : but we do not recolleé any inftance 
of the fecond impropriety here pointed out, ‘The ufe of to in Englifh 
for xarx, /ecundum, as to, is fo very frequent in our purett writers, 
that it is fearcely worth while to fupplant it by a latinifm of very re- 
cent introduction. 

Art. ¢1. 4 Catechifm for Children and Youth: ora brief Formulary 
of the Principles and Duties of the Chriftian Religion, drawn up 
en the Plan of the Catechifm of the Church of England. 8vo. 
6d. Johnfon. , 

The compofer of this little formulary has the fanction of general. 
cuftom for attempting to propagate his religious principles by exhi- 
biting them in the form of a catechifm for cdildren; yet it muft have 
fuggeited itfelf to him, (for he is certainly a perfon of reficction, ) that 
he is hereby inviting children to believe previoufly to examination ; 
and that, while this is objected to orthodoxy, it is an expedieng that 
fhould not be adopted for the propagation of heterodoxy. his 
gentleman follows the plan of the Church Catechifm: but, in follow- 
ing it, he reminds us of the painter who mended the len commandments, 
made a new belief, and repaired the Lord’s prayer. He profeffes to 
have formed what is called in the Liturgy the Apoftle’s Creed on the 
principles of pure bumanitariani/m, to have chrijiianixed the decalogue, 
and to have banifhed perjonal allufion from the Eucharift: yet he re- 
tains the name of Lord’s Supper for this inilitution *, and admits that 
it was to preferve the remembrance of fundamental fads. Now 
thefe facts muft neceffarily be the prominent circumftances in the life 
and death of Chrilt; and if thefe are to be the fubject of recollection, 
Chrift mutt be the grateful object of this inftitution. Nor do we per- 
ceive how, by making him fuch, the affections and meditations of 
communicants are alienated from their proper object. The gratitude 
of the communicant to Chrift will not hinder, but will rather accele- 


rate, his love and piety to God. Mo 


Art. 52. 4 remarkable and important commercial Point brought to light 
by the firft-annexed Double Entry Plan, the Operation of which 
— out to Arithmeticians to forfake the Deduction Rule in ba- 

ncing Partnerfhip Effects; otherwife the Shares of Profit and 

Lois will prove unequally divided, &c. By Reina, fenior, Hono- 

rary Profeflor of the Arithmetical Science, York-row, Kenning- 

ton, Surrey. Fotio. pp. 12. 

Conceiving it important that the theory even of book-keeping’ 
fhould become an object of philofophy, we announce this publication, 
‘but acknowlege ourfelves not fufuciently initiated into the mytteries 
of Double Entry to decide. Surely the data are infufficient ; and the 
amounts concerted by the contending parties are not all laid before the 
Feader. 





— 


* To the queflion, What is the meaning of a potitive inftitution, 
he has given a loofe anfwer: A pofitive inititutiog is a duty or obli- 
gation created by a pofitive command, 





Art. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 53. The Poems of Anna Maria. 8vo. pp. 68. 11. 1s, Printed 
at Calcutta, 1793. London, Cadell and Davies. 

This elegant volume was chiefly compofed in the aft Indies. The 
decorations and imagery, however, have been but little influenced by 
the local habitation of the author; who, on the banks of the 
Hougly, ftill talks as the would have done in Europe, of green-hair’d 
Tritons and their Nymphs, of Elves, and of the Mufe, Ina word, it is 
with recollected terms, well feleéted and united, and not with imita- 
tions of Nature, that this ingenious young Poetefs has endea- 
voured ‘ to merit the applayfe of a polifbed people.’ The fonnet to Echo 
will be a fufficient {pecimen. 

‘ I faw her in the fleeting wind, 
I heard her on the founding fhore ; 
The fairy nymph of fhadowy kind, 
That oft derides the winter’s roar ; 
I heard her lafh from rock to rock, 
With fhrill repeating folemn fhock ; 
I met her in the twilight’s fhade 
As flitting o’er my penfive glade ; 
O’er yender tepid lake the flew, 
Her mantle gemm’d with filver dew ; 
The buriting note fwept through the tky 
As the young vallies pafs’d the figh : 
In accents varied as the paflions change, 
The nymph, wild Echo, fiveeps the hallow’d range.’ 


The Englifh reader may be furprized at the high price at which 
this pamphlet, printed in the Eaft Indies, is marked ;—the circum- 
ftance arifes, perhaps, from the great difference in the value of mo- 
ney between Calcutta and London. The title-page fays ** one gold 
mohur:”’ which is more than an Englifh guinea. Tay. 


Art. 54. The Solitary Frenchman on the Banks of the Thames, to a 
Friend in Switzerland. A Poem. ‘Tranflated by the Rev. John 
Gregg. 8vo. 1s.6d. Debrett. 

An unfortunate emigrant here laments the reverfe in the prefent 
ftate of France, compared with her former circumftances. If tho 
fentiments may be applauded, the poetry cannot claim much praife. 








Art.55. The Poetical Farrago: being a Mifcellaneous Affemblage 
of Epigrams and other Jeux d’Efprit, feleéted from the moft ap- 
proved Writers. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 7s.6d. Boards. Deighton. 1794. 
This colle&tion of fatirical and humorous epigrams, verfified bon« 

mots, witty fongs, and other {mall pieces of light poetical amufe- 
ment, has not been made without tafte and judgment, as well as in- 
duftry. Itis pity, however, that the editor did not exercife his dif- 
criminating talent with greater rigour. There are few colle@ors of 
poetical mifcellanies who might not profit by the old adage that half 
1s better than the whole. 


> 
Nw mo ud izacw ac") Eo» Foe Faxslo¢6 Hesiop. B. 
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Art. 06. Selico3 an African Tale, tranflated into Englith Verfe, from 
the French Profe of M. de Florian. 8vo. 15. 6d. Wilkie. 
We are as unwilling to extend any feverity of cenfure to this tranfla- 
tion as we are unable to beftow on it any great praife. When an old 
enticman of feventy (fuch is the age of the tranilator,) undertakes to 
play with the Mufes, he can oaly be expected to do itin a mild and 
quiet way. 
For an account of the profe tranflation of the Tales of M. Florian, 





fee our xiith vol. New Serics, p. 212. Moo y. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 57. Ivey Ca/ile, containing Interefting Memoirs of Two Ladies, 
late Nuns in afrench abolifhed Convent. 12mo. 2 Volumes. 63. 
fewed. Owen. 179}. 

What has been fatiricaliy faid of fome women may be truly faid of 
many novels, that they have no character. ‘Their incidents are fo 
trite, and their lanovage is fo hackneyed, that to undertake to de- 
lineate them by any difcriminating features were a hopelefs tafk. 
This is the cafe with refpect to Ivey Caitle; in which Cupid, as 
ufual, plays at crofs purpoies, till, tired with teazing and fretting his 
votaries, he at laft kindly condefcends to make them happy. ‘The 
tale is on the whole amuiing, and in its general tendency we obferve 
nothing improper : — but we have remarked two or three inftznces in 
which the author has treated infamous characters with a degree of 
lenity not much adapted to promote the love of virtue :—for inftance, 
a heinous criminal, who having committed a forgery on the bank of 
England is brought to juftice on the day of his marriage, is called 
the unfortunate Edward. Of the writer’s erudition, fome idea may 
be formed from the following curious defcription of a young man’s 
ftudies at Oxford :—* At the Univerfity, few hiked him; he was 
honeft, but poor; fenfible and weil read, but indolent and rough of 
{peech. The claflics were his conftant companions, At twenty-two 
he had digefted Newton and Belixgéroke.’ It is not expedied that 
every novel writer fhould underftaud the meaning of the term Uni- 
verfity education: but every writer fhould have the difcretion to keep 
within the limits of his own knowlege. 


Art. 58. Azantus and Elmira: or Irgratitude exemplified in the 
Charafter of Ingratus. By Geo:ge Hutton. izmo. pp. 173. 
33. fewed. Crofby. 1794. 

_ Nothing can be urged againft the defign of this publication, which 

is to expole the odious features and mifchievous eficéts of ingratitude : 

but, with all the candour which we with to exercife toward the firkt 
productions of a young writer, we cannot jaltly commend the ex- 
ecution. We find the charaéter of Jzgratus, indeed, fufficiently loaded 
with criminality to excite the reader’s difguft: but we are unable to 
difcover, either in the incidents of the piece, or in the manner in 
which they are related, many traces of that rifing genius which would 
promife, on farther maturity of judgment, produdtions more accept- 
able to the public. The ftory abounds with abfurdities, and the ftyle 
38 Incorre¢t, 


Rev, Nov. 1794. Bb Art. 
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Art. 59. Tie Tales of Elam. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 

It may perhaps admit of debate whether the pleafure, which is 
taken in the extravagance and impoflibility of Eaftern fictions, be not 
the effeet of childith tafte, of the fame kind with that which has given 
popularity to the tories of George and the Dragon, and Jac the 
Giant-killer; and whether they ougnt not therefore to be rejected with 
contempt by maturity of judgment. However this be, it feems very 
certain that, where imaginary beings are introduced merely to do 
what might as well be done by the ordinary powers of nature, they 
are entirely fuperfluous. This we apprehend to be very much the 
cafe with the machinery of thefe tales. It was not neceflary to bring 
down from Heaven the Genius or Reproor, ina ftorm and earth- 
quake, that he might communicate to Eiam, the hermit of Bazoub, 
a facred volume, coniaining the ‘* Fables of Virtue and Truth ;”’ 
when thefe fables are nothing more than a few plain moral truths il- 
luttrated by ftories, the effential incidents of which lie within the or- 
dinary limits of human affairs. Mahlum, \:hom the author employs 
to exemplify the fatal ¢ fFeéts of ambition and envy, might have been 
led through the fame {cries of misfortunes, and have been taught the 
fame leffons, without the help of an 1nrERNAL POWER 3 Who ap- 
pears in the form of an old woman, and is afterward changed into a 
Gewrus of horrible magnitude and form, and conducts him to Ma- 
grala the prince of demons, to be imtrufted in the purfuit of glory. 
Solyman the fultan might have been taught prudence by the reflec- 
tions of his own mind, on the events through which he paffed, with- 
out vifiting the blue mountains of the Genii, and obtaining the glafs 
of Gabriel, which by its brightnefs conducted him in the path of 
truth. The fame may be faid concerning the reft of the fupernatural 
fictions in thefe volumes. If afl this, however, be confidered as fu- 
perfluous, the itories muit flill be allowed a confiderable fhare of 
inerit, from thg variety of incident and character which they prefent, 
well fuited to gratify the reader’s curioficy, to imprefs his mind with 
pleafing images and tentiments, and to turnifh him with ufeful leffons 
of moral wiidom. &. 


Art. 60, Hiffory of May Flower, a Fairy Tale, 12mo. pp. 196% 
2s. 6d. fewed. Whilkie. 1793: 

Fairy Tales, in their eifential character, fo extravagantly deviate from 
nature, and to violate probability, that it is {carcely pofible to iay down 
any confiltent rules of criticifm concerning them. Perhaps the moft de- 
cifive teit of their merit is their actual effect onthe reader. An eccentric 
work.of fancy, which affords a temporary amufement by the novelty 
of its combinations, without leaving any injurious impreffion on the. 
mind, we may be allowed to admire, without too fcrupuloufly inquir- 
ing why we are pleafed, or whether we ought to be fo. We therefere 
recommend the pretty tale of May Flower to the perufal of fuch of our 
readers as are difpofed to enjoy an hour’s light amufement, without 
calling themfelves too ftriftly to account, when it is paft. The work 
is elegantly tranflated, with fome variations, from the Fleur d’ Epine 
of Count Hamilton, author of the Memoirs of Grammont. E. 


MASCELLANEOQUS,. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Art. 61. Travels through Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, the Greek Iflands 
to Conftantinople; through Part of Greece, Ragufa, and the Dalmatian 
Tfles; in a Series of Letters to Pennoyre Watkins, Efq. from ‘T’homas 
Watkins, A.M. F.R.S. in the Years 1787, 1788, 1789. Second 
Edition. 2Vols, 8vo. pp. 463. 376. 14s. Boards. Owen. 
1794. 

With regard to the prefent amufing and inftructive travels, we re- 
fer our readers to the account given of them when firit pubiifhed*. 
As on that occafion we proceeded to the extent of our ufual limits, 
we have only to obferve, with refpeét to this fecond edition, 
that the author, in his preface, has acquainted the public that he 
has correéted the errors of the former impreflion, and that he recom- 
mends the fecond volume, which contains his defcription of Sicily and 
Greece, as the moft interefting to the claflical reader, and to we an- 


tiquary. Gell.....d. 


Art. 62. Remarks om the General Orders of the Duke of York to his Army 
on Fune7,1794- By Gilbert Wakefeld, B.A. late Fellow of Jefus 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.33. 15. Keariley. 

Great poignancy of feeling is one of the leading charaéters of Mr. 
Wakefield’s writings. On the prefent-occafion, his feelings appear to 
have been ftimulated to an unufual degree of irritation; and through- 
out the whole of his remarks he fcems to fay, ** | do well to be 
angry.’’—The immediate object of his indignation is the prefent 
war again/? opinion, or what he calls the facrilegious attempts of the 
combined powers to extinguifh freedom in France. He admits the 
atrocity of the decree which occafioned the general orders of the Duke 
of York, and commends the language of humanity expreffed in thefe 
orders: but he traces up all the horrors exhibited in France to that 
fy tem of policy which has ¢ menaced their government and governors 
with extirpation.’— He even afferts that ferocity, perfe€tly fimilar in 
kind, and only requiring fimilar circumftances to render it equal even 
in degree, to that which has been practiced in France, has been fhewn 
at home in the manner in which fome fuppofed political delinquents 
have lately been treated. On the different manner in which fimilar 
actions have been repayed, he thus remarks: 

‘ The different judgments, which national acrimony, deluded in- 
tereft, and ignorant prejudice, incline us to pafs on actions virtually 
congenial and correfpondent, refemble that diverfity of fortune at- 
pendant on the lives of characters intrinfically the fame; 

© Committunt eadem diverfo crimina fato ; 

* Ille crucem fceleris pretium tulit, bic diadema. 

* Ah! how unlike, reformers! is your fate : 

‘ This to New Holland, to th’ Exchequer that!’ 

In oppofition to the infatuation of the French, {peaking of the 
Duke of York’s orders, Mr. Wakefield holds forth another kind of 
infatuation, manifefted by Englifhmen: * Once, (f{ays he,) the votaries 
ef freedom, and afferters of the rights of men: alas! how changed! 





* Review, New Series, vol. xi. June 1793. 
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the degenerate race can view, not with a tamene(s only, but appro- 
bation, that fufpenfion of laws, which makes them flaves of arbitrary 
power: they can conteaplate with inactivity and unconcern, the 
magnanimous ftruggles of the Poles for life and liberty, againtt two of 
the moft profligate tyrants tat were ever let loofe to fecourge man- 
kind: they can hate, defame and perfecute, in the midit of poverty 
‘and difrefs occafioncd by minilterial prodigality and corruption, the 
friends of conftitutional reformation; men, whofe primary object is 
the moral and political melioration of the lower orders of fociety, de- 
prefled by the arrovance and injuftice of the reigning fyflem to the 
ignominicus condition of a mere brutith mulutude.’ 
~ The ref of the pamphlet is in the fame ftrain: declaiming with 
fome reafon, perhaps, as to the matter of the complaint, but with a 
degree of violence and rucenefs in the manner which no provocation 
can jaltify. B. 
Art. 63. A Guide to Domeftic Happine/s. In a Series of Letters. 
1z2mo. Fourth Edition enlarged. 2s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1793. 
Our recommendation of this work, on its firtt appearance, will be 
found in our 55th vol. p.40z. The performance appears, from the 
multiplicity of its impreflions, to have met with that good reception 
from the public to which it feems juftly entitled by its merit.—-The 
prefent edition is largely augmented by a very important ‘* Letter to 
Melliffa,”? in anfwer to the following queftion: * Whether, in form- 
ing a matrimonial connexion, It be abfolutely the lady’s duty to give 
her hand to the man whom the has reafon to confider as a true 
Chriftian ; or whether, without incurring the Divine difpleafure, it 
may not be given to one who is only xominally tuch, provided his 
charaéter and conduct in other refpects be fair and refpeétable ?’—The 
queftion is difcuiled at great length, to the amount of nearly one- 
third of the whole book; and the anfwer is totally in favour of the 
CHurisTIan character. 


Art. 64. The Vifit for a Weak; or Hints on the Improvement of Time. 
Containing original ‘Tales, Anecdotes from Natural and Moral 
Hiftory, &c. Defigned for the Amuiement of Youth. By (Mils 
Peacock) the Author of the Six Princeffes of Babylon, &c. 12mo. 
pp. 330. 3s. 6d. Boards. Hookham. 1794. 

It is a prefage in favour of the next generation, that the prefent times 
furnifh fuch a variety of books for the ule of young perfons, which fo 
happily unite amufement with inftruion, that they can {carcely fail to 
entice them into the love of knowlege and virtue. The volume before 
us is entitled to fome ditinétion in this clafs. It reprefents an elderly 
Jady, endued with good fenfe, and well acquainted with many branches 
of knowlege, indaftrioufly employing herfeif, during the courfe of a 
week’s vilit, in giving her young nephew and niece infiru€ion in moral 
principles and fentiments, in natural and civil hiftory, &c. by means 
of mifcellaneous converfation drawn from cafual occurrences, extraéts 
from ufeful books, and original tales. The articles of information 
are well {elected for the purpofe of exciting a thirft of knowlege, being, 
for the molt part, curtous and furprifing; fuch as the occupation of 
the bce, the ipider, and the filk-worm. In a few initances, the 

author 
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author has, perhaps, taken too much pains to amufe the young reader 
with marvellous tales;—for example; inthe ftory of a cat that foftered 
a chicken; of a party of rats that conveyed eggs from a chamber at 
the top of the houfe to the bottom; and of another company of the 
fame kind of animals, who regaled themfelves with oil out of Florence 
flaiks, by the following ingenious ftratagem: One ftood on the edge 
of the box, while anocher mounted his back, dipped his tail into the 
neck of the Mafk, and then prefented it to the third to lick: they. then 
changed places, ull each, in his turn, had been fupplied. FE . 
Art. 65. Paradife reviewed; containing a Series of Effays: In which 
are deduced our Duties in Life, from Man’s Nature and Origin, 
and in which is attempted to be defcribed, the univerfal Power of 

Beauty; with a Philofophical Eflay on Love. izmo. pp. 47. 

1s. Hamilton. 

This rambling writer is commendable as an advocate for love and 
marriaye; and fo far we confider him as an advocate for virtue. 
Amid his fancies and unconnected wanderings, the reader may find 
fome jut obfervations on this topic, which may be applied to ufeful 
purpotes. In one part, we find a chapter intitled Cups/; in another, a 
dialugue between a married couple, tranflated from the French; and, 
at the clofe, fome paffages taken from. Roufeau’s works, which many 
will confider as conftituting the beft part of bis performance. Hi 


Art. 66. The Declaraticn and Confeffion of Robert Watt, written, fub- 
fcribed, and delivered by himfelt, the Evening before his Execu- 
tion for High Treafon, at Edinburgh, Oc&.15, 1794. Arttefled by 
the Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh; and 
the Rev. ‘T. Jones, one of the Minifters of Lady Glenorchie’s 
Chapel. 8vo. 1s. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Robinfons, 
London. | 
From the authentic account here given, this miferable plotter ap- 

pears to have been a ftrange fort of half-crazy character. We have 
no doubt that fociety is well rid of a dangerous member. It appears 
that the out-line of an actual confpiracy againft Government was 
drawn, in which a confiderable number of people, neither wifer nor 
better informed than himfelf, feem to have been affociated with him; 
and from which the worft of confequences to the public might have 
enfued, had not the contrivers been happily, and in good time, dif- 
covered. A print of Watt is prefixed. 


Art. 67. The Crimps, or the Death of Poor Howe; a Tragedy in 
one Ad, as lately performed at a Houfe of Ill-fame, or what is 
called 4 Recruiting Office, in London, with univerfal Execration. 
Written by Henry Martin Saunders. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 

If this {mall piece were not written chiefly with a view to excite 
popular refentment, it may perhaps be confidered merely as a catch- 
penny production. It is founded on the violent death of a perfon of the 
name of Howe, who is faid to have been kidnapped by a recruiting 
party, and to have loft his life by endeavouring to efcape through the 
window of a chamber in which he was confined, and moft inhumanly 
treated. The writer feems to have fuppofed that the offenders have 
becn fkreened from that exemplary punifhment which, according to 

9* his 
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his detail of the tranfaction, they juftly merited. —Of the riots which 
enfued, none who fee the newfpapers can be ignorant. The ftyle of this 
little compofition is not ill adapted to the occafion, and the ungram- 
matical vulgarifms of the London canaille are well copied: but they 
throw an air of ridicule over fome of the fcenes, which feems incon- 
fiftent with Tragedy, and with the cataftrophe of the piece. 


Art. 68. A Medern Sabbath, or a Sunday’s Ramble, or a Sabbath- 
day Journey, circuitous and defcriptive, in and about the Cities of 
London and Weltmintter, &c. Defcribirg, in an agreeable Manner, 
the various interefting Scenes which are weekly to be met with at 
the Coffechoufes, Taverns, Places of Public Worthip, Ordinaries, 
Public Gardens, &c.—The whole illuttrated with a great Variety 
of original Characters, Anecdotes, and Memoirs of Perfons in real 
Life. Intended to fhew, in their proper Light, the Follies of the 
prefent Age. 12mo, 1s. Crofby. 1794. 

[Tom Brown’s Comical View of London and Weftminfter, or Ned 
Ward’s London Spy, or both, may have furnithed the hint of the pre- 
fent piece of popular humour; which is written much in the fpirit of 
thofe minor wits of the laft age, and may, perhaps, attract as many 
admirers. 


Art. 69. Pleafing Melanchol;, or a Walk among the Tombs in a 
Country Church Yard, in the Style and Manner of Harvey’s Me- 
ditations ; to which are added Epitaphs, Elegies, and In{criptions 
in Profe and, Verfe. By G. Wright, Efq. 8vo. pp. 208, 
zs. 6d. Bound. Chapman. 1793. 

Among the long lift of travellers drawn up by our old friend Sterne, 
we believe that he forgets, for we cannot fuppofe that he defignedly 
omits, the pious traveller. We will not judge fo ill of the world as 
to fuppofe that this kind of travellers is not fufficiently numerous to 
form a diftin& clafs; and in this clafs we can have no hefitation in 
piving the editor of this volume a place of diftinftion. Leaving to 
he Antiquary the gratification of decyphering, with invincible pa- 
tience, the half effaced infcription on the mouldering tomb ; and to the 
petty wit the amufement of rambling through church-yards in fearch 
of comical rhymes; this traveller vifits the manfions of the dead to ga- 
ther leffons of piety, and prefents them to his fellow mortals as a me- 
mento mori. In this view, the collection may be as ufeful, though it 
be neither fo learned nor fo entertaining, as Hacket’s Epitaphs. 
Serious Reflections on mortality, interfperfed with fictitious characters 
and narratives, are prefixed. 


Art. 70. The abjurd Notion of Fortune in Marriage refuted. By Jofeph 
Taylor. 8vo. pp. 45. 1s. 1793. 
Jofeph Taylor is very right in expe€ting that /ome of his readers 








* will condemn thefe fheets as a compofition of nonfenfe.’ EB. 


Art. 71. 4 Fatber’s Advice to bis Daughters refpe&ing Marriage. 
1zmo. 6d. Baldwin. 

Plain, affeflionate, and pious; fuch as any good father on fo in- 

terelting a fubje& would naturally give ; and fuch as no good daugh- 


ter, who confulted her parent’s happinefs and her own, would negle& 
to follow. 
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SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 72. Sreadfaftne/s in Religion and Loyalty recommended. Preached 
before the Legiflature of his Majeity’s Province of Nova Scotia ; 
at Halifax, April7, 1793. By the Right Rev. Charles, Bithop of 
Nova Scotia. 8vo. as. Stockdale. 

The diftin& obligations of religion and loyalty, and their mutual 
conne¢tion with and joint influence on perfonal and public profperity, 
are treated in this difcourfe, but in a loofe and trite kind of declama- 
tion, which gives us no very high opinion of the talents of the Right 
Reverend Preacher, and affords us no inducement to lay before our 
readers any {pecimen of his eloquence. ‘The Bifhop furely indulges 
too much partiality to the colony, over whofe fpiritual concerns he 
prefides, when he calls it a land pofleffed of as many natural ad- 
vantages as any colony or province on the continent of America. 


Art. 73. The Duties of a Soldier, illiftrated and enforced. Preached at 
the Confecration of the Colours of the Someriet Light Dragoons, 
6th Auguit 1794, in the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. 
By the Rev. John Gardiner, Curate of the above Church, &c. 
Publifhed at the Requeit of the Corps. 4to. pp.37. 4s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

No dottrine appears more rational and fublime than that of Divine 
Providence, while it is expreffed in general terms, and regarded 
as an univerfal truth: — but, when it comes to be applied to particular 
cafes, whether by individuals or nations, there is always great 
danger left it fhould be debafed and perverted, in fubfervience to hu- 
man weaknefs and partiality. ‘Lhe fame appearances in nature, 
which indicate the exiftence of a Supreme Being, alfo manifeft h's 
fuperintendence of the univerfe. Nothing, therctore, can be more 
reafonable than to acknowlege his dire&ting hand in the great events 
which occur among men, particularly in the changes whicn take place 
in civil fociety. ‘The fundamental doétrine of the difcourfe now be- 
fore us will be generally admitted without controverfy,—that the 
affairs of war are under the divine direction; and that, if glory and 
fuccefs be the portion of one party, and ruin and defeat be that of 
another, they are both to be attributed to the fame caufe, operating 
for the wifeit and beft purpofes. Great caution, however, ought to 
be ufed in pronouncing any particular caufe, in which the fword is 
drawn, to be the cause or Gop, and on that account expecting 
His favour and protection. There appears to us to be fome degree of 
trafhnefs and prefumption in the manner in which the author of this 
fermon calls on the foldicrs, to whona his difcourfe is addreffed, to fet 
up their banners in the name of the Lord, “ to be difplayed becaufe 
of the truth,”’ and in inftructing them that they are impelled to aétion, 
not only as fervants of their King, and defenders of their country, but 
as champions in the caufe of Chrift. To put the prefent war on this 
footing may tend to revive the fuperilition and phrenzy of the antient 
crufades, and to renew all the horrors of perfecution:—but though, 
On this ground, the prefent difcourfe appears materially queftionable, 
We think it entitled to praife as an eloquent addrets to the foldiery, 
fuitable to the occafion, and well adapted to imprefs on their minds 
fcatiments of picty, fubordination, and moral regularity, 
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Art. 74. Seafenable Reflections on Religious Fafts. Delivercd April 3th, 
1794, in the Chapel, Frog-lane, Bath. By Daniel Jardine. 8vo. 
6d. Dilly. ok 
The obfervance of days of public faft and humil:ation, though not 

perhaps legally obligatory,—efpecially among diffenters, whofe places 

of worthip are not particularly {pecified in regal proclamations for this 
purpofe,—has generally prevailed among religious fects ; doubtlefs 
from a perfutfion that fuch days are adapted to itrengthen the influ- 
ence of the religious principle on the minds of men. Mr. Jardine, 
however, differs trom the generality of his brethren in this particular; 
and, from the preface to this fermon, it appears that he has been 
cenfured for having negle&ted to comply with the general practice on 
the laft faft-day. The grounds of this inftance of non-conformity 
are ftated in this difcourfe: which is intended to thew that the practice 
of fafting is inconfifttent with reafon and Chriftianity. ‘This practice 
is faid to have been rather difcouraged than countenanced by the 
Jewith legiflator; and our Saviour’s language on this fubjec&t, in the 
fermon on the mount, is conftrued into a full and pointed condemna- 
tion of the religious practice of confecrating, publicly, certain feafons, 
to bodily mortifications and external humiliation. How far this re- 
prefentation may be correét, and this author’s arguments againft 
fafting decifive, is not our bufinefs to inquire. As they are doubtlefs 
fatisfactory to himfelf, they will at leaft be fufficient, in the eyes of 
all candid people, to fcreen him from the charge of political difaffec- 








tion on account of the omiilion which occafioned thefe refle€tions. Ez ‘ 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,.* A Devonhhire correfpondent, who figns Saintfort, advifes a 
tranilation of Scheyers’s work on Praétical Hydraulics, reviewed in 
our laft Appendix, p. 540. having no doubt that it ¢ would meet with 
a favourable reception among the practical millers and farmers of this 
country.’ We fhould be glad to fee fuch a publication: but we know 
not any gentleman to whom, at prefent, we could recommend the 


tak. 





+++ We do not imagine that Mr. Heffe has any good ground for 
complaint: we know that he is wrong in his fufpicion: but we have 
not yet been able to tranfmit his letter to the gentleman more imme- 
diately concerned init. Should he deem any farther anfwer neceflary, 
it {hall be given. | 





ttt The obliging letter of Agricola is juft come to hand. 


ere ee ee 


itl} To M,H.—Our account of Mr. Grofe’s valuable Antiquities 
of ireland will appear in the next Review. 


_—— 


_ tit Citizen Harrifon’s Letter to Mr. Dundas was reviewed in our 
Number for September laf. 
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